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SCIENCE AND THE “CRIMINAL 
TYPE” 


The English Convict: A Statistical Study. By Charles 
Goring, M.D., B.Se., Deputy Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, 
Parkhurst. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 9s. 

This is one of the most remarkable Blue Books ever 
issued by a Government department, and the Prison Com- 
missioners are to be congratulated on their enterprise in 
undertaking what is at once a classic inquiry into crimin- 
ology and a scientific treatise on the application of mathe- 
matical methods to the investigation of social data. ‘ The 
idea of subjecting a large number of prisoners convicted of 
certain similar offences to accurate measurements in order 
to ascertain whether these showed any deviation from 
what might be described as the normal, i.e. non-criminal 
persons,”’ originated with Dr. Griffiths, of Parkhurst Prison, 
and was taken up by the department in 1902. For five 
years the collection of data continued, largely under Dr. 
Goring, until particulars of 3,000 prisoners had been 
obtained. Three years more were spent in tabulating 
and examining the data under the supervision of Prof. Karl 
Pearson, and the results of the calculations are presented 
in this foolseap volume of 440 pages. The first object of 
the inquiry was to test the truth of Lombroso’s doctrine 
that the criminal is a “ specific product of anomalous 





biological conditions,”’ and that he is ** distinguished from the 
law-abiding community by marked differences in physique, 
revealed by measurements, and by the presence of con- 
spicuous physical anomalies, or stigmata,” which are the 
signs of mental anomalies. Dr. Goring’s answer is that there 





is no physical type of criminal, and, further, that there is no 
mental type of criminal. ‘He may represent a selected 
class of normal man; many of his qualities may present 
extreme degrees from the normal average; yet the fact 
remains that, in the pattern of his mind and body, in his 
feelings, thoughts, desires, and recognition of right and wrong, 
and in his behaviour, however outrageous it may be, he 
exists by the same nature, and is moved by the same springs 
of action, that affect the conduct, and constitute the quality, 
of normal human beings.” The second object was to 
ascertain the types of people who become criminal, and here 
the answer is that “the criminal in English prisons is 
markedly differentiated by defective physique, by defective 
mental capacity, and by an increased possession of wilful 
anti-social proclivities.”’ 

It would be impossible in this place to criticise in detail 
the methods and results of this inquiry, but the methods are 
so important and are applicable to so many problems that 
we propose to sketch the principles underlying them. 
Biology recognises that there is a wide divergence in the 
physical and mental constitution of all people, and that the 
differences shade into each other by infinite degrees, a 
definite break coming only when some pathological process 
intervenes. Human characteristics, therefore, come within 
the category of those events which, in mathematical language, 
are spoken of as determined by “ chance ”—i.e., where “* no 
nameable bias influences the result in any particular direc- 
tion.” Now, experiment—such as the tossing of ten coins 
simultaneously 20,000 times—shows that “such chance 
events fall into definite types of distribution, which corre- 
spond closely to an expected distribution, according to the 
law of probability.” This distribution, when we plot out 
all the events graphically, takes the form of a “ normal ”’ 
or “‘ Gaussian distribution curve,” which is continuous and 
without breaks or peaks, and is symmetrical about the 
mean or average, which passes through its summit. The 
properties of this curve are known, and by it we are able to 
predict the occurrence of chance events within a certain 
range, which becomes more constricted as the number of 
events in the series increases ; put otherwise, we are able to 
state what are the chances for and against an event or a 
group of events. We can state that the average stature of a 
group of men will lie between certain limits, and the larger 
the sample or group taken, the smaller will the range of 
error be. The determination of the “ probable error” of 
any statistical value—i.e., its range—is thus a matter of 
grave importance, but it is equally a matter of calculation. 

If we wish to determine the existence or non-existence of 
criminal characteristics, we must compare the statistics 
resulting from an anthropometrical survey of criminals 
with similar statistics of the public at large. In comparing 
two series of measurements, each is first reduced to certain 
values, called “ constants,” the chief of which are the 
““mean,”’ or average, and the “ standard deviation,” or 
average of the degree to which each individual event in the 
series deviates from the mean value of the whole. Next the 
normal distribution of the sample is ascertained, and there 
is calculated for each constant the probable error which, 
according to the law of probability, is bound to appear in 
limited samples of the same homogeneous material. The 
differences between the constants are then compared, and if 
they are not greater than twice the probable error, they 
may be regarded as probably insignificant—i.e., that they 
are due simply to the fact that they are random samples 
of the same homogeneous material. The matter, however, 
is seldom as simple as this, for samples are seldom random. 
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Suppose, for example, that we measure the head-lengths of a 
number of criminals and of a number of non-criminals ; 
before we can determine the “ correlation,” or degree of 
association between head-length and criminality, we must 
allow for the effects of age and stature on head-length ; in 
other words, we must reduce our groups of persons of 
varying ages and heights to a constant age and height. 
By plotting out the mean head-lengths for successive age 
periods, we obtain a record of the relation between these 
two characters; the plotting assumes the form approxi- 
mately of a straight line, and if the data were numerous 
enough, it would be an absolutely straight line, the “ line of 
regression.”’ The properties of this line can be calculated 
from the data given, and thus the “ coefficient of cor- 
relation ’’ measuring the degree to which age determines 
head-length may be calculated on a scale from 0, where 
there is no correlation, to 1, when one character determines 
the other absolutely ; the probable error is also calculated. 
In the same way the relation between head-length and stature 
is ascertained, and only when corrections based on these 
determinations have been made are we in a position to 
consider whether the residual differences between the 
standard deviations of the two series of measurements 
disclose any significant relation between head-length and 
crime. This somewhat complicated and certainly laborious 
method was applied to cases where graduated characters 
are measured on a finely divided scale. Other methods, 
invented by Professor Pearson, were used for measuring the 
relations of characters which, though they are distributed 
in nature on a graduated scale, were, in this investigation, 
not precisely measured, but grouped into categories—e.g., 
eyebrows into concurrent and non-concurrent, temper into 
serene, hot, sullen, and violent. These methods we need 
not go into now ; the principle underlying all methods is that 
all human characteristics follow the law of normal distribu- 
tion, and that, therefore, the errors due to limited samples 
and the degree of association of one character with another 
can be calculated; it is also necessary that the samples 
examined should be large, so that the probable errors may 
be small. 

Thirty-seven measured physical characters found associated 
with each type of crime were investigated for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether criminals grouped into five classes were 
distinguished from each other in physical characteristics. 
This course was necessary owing to the lack of suitable 
comparative data regarding non-criminals. The result 
shows that “‘ very little, if any, real differentiation of varia- 
bility exists in the physical characteristics of different orders 
of criminals,”” whereas Lombroso’s theory asserts that 
different kinds of criminals are patently differentiated from 
each other. The values of the various constants are, in fact, 
** of almost the same order of magnitude as would have been 
obtained if, instead of separating them into crime groups, 
our subjects had, prior to observation, been divided at 
random into five or six categories of the same numerical 
proportions as our five or six criminal sub-groups.” When 
the measurements of criminals are compared with certain 
available measurements of non-criminal classes, and they 
are reduced to a common standard of age, stature, intelli- 
gence, and class, the differences tend to disappear. All the 
physical characteristics were found to depend on age and 
stature, and a further investigation of criminals in relation 
to their occupations and to the social class of their parents 
showed that fraudulent criminals were typical of the gencral 
population, that persons convicted of violent offences were 
above the general average, and that thieves and burglars 
(constituting 90 per cent. of all criminals) were puny in their 
general body habit compared with the population at large. 

The inquiry into the mental differentiation of the criminal 
was necessarily subject to diflicultics impairing to some 
extent the validity of some of the details, since mental 
characters are not measurable and their classification into 
categories is subject to errors arising from the personal 
equation of the investigator. Nevertheless, the broad result 
must stand that “ in every class and occupation of life it is 
the feeble mind and the inferior forms of physique—the less 


mentally and physically able persons—which tend to be 
selected for a criminal career.” “* Alcoholism, epilepsy, and, 
probably, sexual profligacy and insanity also, in their relation 
to crime, are accidental associations, depending upon a 
primary high degree of relationship between defective 
intelligence and crime.” The inferior physique of the 
criminal is not dependent upon his defective intelligence, 
and Dr. Goring suggests that inferior physique facilitates 
apprehension and that this fact colours our statistics, which, 
unavoidably, are those of convicted persons. It would scem 
more probable that deficiency of strength may select men for 
the crimes of theft and burglary, since the weaker sorts of 
men are less likely to obtain employment. A further inquiry 
shows that there is a strong tendency for crime to recur in 
families already criminally tainted, and the figures also show 
that “‘ the earlier in life a child commits a criminal offence, 
and is consequently removed from his home, the worse 
criminal does he become’; therefore it is concluded 
that “ criminal proclivities are more bred in the home than 
inoculated there ’’—that they are more due to inheritance 
than to training. 

We would join with the Prison Commissioners in expressing 
our admiration of Dr. Goring’s elaborate and laborious work. 
We cannot pretend that it is casy reading, but we do assert 
that it is too important to be passed over by social students. 
Some acquaintance with Mr. Udny Yule’s Introduction to the 
Theory of Statistics will, we may add, be found useful by the 
readers of this Blue Book. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 


OPERATION 


First Report of the Proceedings of the Board of Trade 
under Part II. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
with Appendices. Cd. 6965. 9d. 


With the exception of the Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, this is the most important single document ever 
issued by a British Government in connection with the 
problem of Unemployment. Mr. Beveridge can certainly 
claim with justice that “‘ the depression that must come in 
due course will not find the country wholly unprepared.” 

His report begins with an account of the administrative 
machinery which has been constructed by the Board of 
Trade in order to deal with the scheme. The central 
office, eight divisional offices, and 430 Labour Exchanges 
are staffed by 3,536 regular officials (including 600 women), 
in addition to large numbers of temporary assistants. 
(These officers deal with ordinary Labour Exchange work 
as well as with the Unemployment Insurance scheme.) 
Further, there are 1,066 Local Agents to deal with insured 
persons in areas not directly covered by Labour Exchanges, 
and an Umpire appointed by the Crown and independent 
of the Board of Trade; while 82 Panels of Referees 
(described in H. of C. paper 527, summarised in the BLuE 
Rook SupPLeEMENT of July) deal with appeals from work- 
men whose applications for benefit have been rejected by 
the statutory Insurance Officers. 

The problem of drawing a line around the compulsorily 
insured trades is mainly the function of the Umpire. Special 
difficulties of demarcation have occurred among mill- 
sawyers, joiners, bricklayers, and blacksmiths. It has been 
hard to draw a line between the building and furnishing 
trades. In the definitions of the insured trades contained 
in the Act the word “ Repair” is not applied to works of 
construction as it is to other insured trades. This has 
involved the exclusion of a number of bricklayers. Black- 
smiths engaged in making heavy forgings have also been 
regarded as being outside the insured trades as defined. 

The process of demarcation has resulted in including a 
number of persons in the insured trades sufficient to involve 
the issue of 2,508,939 Unemployment Books up to July 12th, 
1913. About 10,000 of these have been issued to women 
and girls, and about 100,000 to young persons aged between 
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16 and 18. Over 600,000 of these books have been issued 
since July 27th, 1912. “ There is no doubt that large 
numbers of persons who should have been insured under 
Part II. of the Act are only gradually applying for insurance 
books.’’ But the number of books issued is not an exact 
indication of the number of insured persons. By no means 
all the books of men who die or leave insured trades are 
cancelled, since the facts do not always become known to 
the Board of Trade. ‘“ The lower limit of the true number 
of insured workmen other than juveniles may be put at 
1,800,000, while the most probable number is about 
2,150,000.” This is smalier by a quarter of a million than 
the estimate made by the Actuary in 1911. The dis- 
crepancy is mainly due to the fact that the building trades 
have expanded less rapidly than was anticipated. 

The Board of Trade has made arrangements under 
Section 105 of the Act with 105 Trade Unions, containing 
7,394 branches and an estimated membership in insured 
trades of 539,775. Thus about a a quarter of the insured 
workers receive their benefits not directly from Labour 
Exchanges, but through their own organisations, which 
recover the amounts due from the Board of Trade. Twenty- 
one Trade Unions, with an estimated membership of 86,000 
persons in the compulsorily insured trades (mostly in the 
building trades and including a large number of labourers), 
have been induced to pay unemployment benefit to their 
members for the first time by the arrangements offered by 
the Board of Trade under Section 105; 343 Unions, with an 
estimated membership of 1,259,846, have made application 
for arrangements under Section 106 of the Act, which 
enables the Board of Trade to refund one-sixth of any 
unemployment benefit paid by them up to 12s. per week ; 
275 Unions, with a membership of 1,104,223, have been 
admitted as satisfying the conditions imposed by the 
Board of Trade—the chief of which is the existence of 
arrangements for notifying vacancies to unemployed 
members, and for providing satisfactory proof that they are 
genuinely unable to obtain work ; 538,045 of the members 
of Unions having arrangements under Section 106 are also 
covered by the scheme of compulsory insurance. The 
total number of workers to whom the Board of Trade has 
now arranged to afford assistance, directly or indirectly, 
when they are unemployed is therefore probably over 
2,800,000, and will possibly soon exceed three millions. 

Such is the scope of the scheme as revealed by the appli- 
cation of the law during twelve months. The adminis- 
trative experiences in connection with the claims to and 
payment of benefit in the compulsorily insured trades 
during the six months from the middle of January to the 
middle of July of the present year are full of interest. The 
total number of separate claims made was 559,021. It is 
estimated that these were made by 400,000 separate in- 
dividuals. In other words, in a period of six months, 
during which trade, as measured by the Trade Union unem- 
ployment percentage, was better than at any period during 
the last 22 years, one man in every five in the insured 
trades claimed out-of-work benefit at least once, while perhaps 
100,000 claimed more than once. 

In a certain week at the end of June no fewer than 27°6 
per cent. of the applicants were claiming for the second time, 
while over 30 per cent. had claimed more than twice before. 
The number of Unemployment Books remaining lodged at 
the end of each week gives a new measure of unemployment. 
It will not provide the basis of a really satisfactory unem- 
ployment percentage until the number of insured workmen 
can be determined more accurately. But the percentage of 
books lodged to books issued is already of value as measuring 
the relative amount of unemployment in different areas of 
the country, and the fluctuations of employment in different 
industries. 

Several points stand out clearly. London and the South- 
eastern counties, Ireland and, to lesser degree, the South- 
western counties, have experienced far more unemployment 
than the remaining five divisions throughout the six months, 
not merely in all the trades taken together, but in nearly 
every trade taken separately. The mean percentage of 





books lodged to books issued throughout the six months 
was 5°6 in London and the South-castern Division, 7°6 in 
Ireland, and 4°4 in the South-western Division. It was 
higher in London itself than in the remainder of the South- 
eastern Division, and higher in the latter than in any of 
the other divisions except Ireland and the South-western. 
Thus, broadly speaking, it is established (as one would 
expect) that there is more unemployment in the South of 
England and in Ireland than in the rest of the country. 
Again, it appears that in the districts covered by Local 
Agencies there are only half as many claims to benefit, in 
proportion to books issued, as in the districts dealt with 
directly by the Exchanges. That is to say, unemployment 
is relatively greater in the towns than in the country dis- 
tricts. The proportion of claims to books issued is almost 
the same in the cases of men who draw benefit directly from 
the Labour Exchanges and of those who draw through 
their Unions. This would appear to indicate that separate 
cases of unemployment are not more common among Non- 
Unionists than among organised workmen. A _ special 
analysis of 130,000 out of the 550,000 distinct spells of 
unemployment throws an interesting light upon the extent 
to which unemployment is covered by the State allowance 
of seven shillings a week ; 62 per cent. of the total amount 
of unemployment was covered by benefit, 29°3 per cent. falls 
within the waiting week, 7°7 per cent. is experienced by 
men who are not qualified for benefit, and 1 per cent. repre- 
sents unemployment after the right to benefit is exhausted. 
The average length of each spell of unemployment was 15°2 
days. But the Union men were out of work for only 12°2 
days on the average, while the Non-Union men were out of 
work for 16°2 days. The average spells are longer in 
building (15°9 days) and construction of vehicles (17°5) 
than in shipbuilding (10°6) and engineering (14°7). One 
out of every nine claims made drops on the second day ; 
that is to say, the claimant obtains work on the same day 
as that on which he falls out, or on the day after. (There is 
no doubt that a number of men who experience these short 
periods of unemployment do not trouble to make a claim at 
the Labour Exchange; and the claims made do not, therefore, 
represent by any means all the changes of employment.) An 
examination of all the authorisations to pay benefit issued 
in three selected weeks in the London and South-eastern 
Division shows that in 36°7 per cent. of the cases no benefit 
was paid ; in other words, the claimants obtained work in 
less than a weck. In 172 per cent. of the cases benefit 
was paid for 6 days or less (i.e., unemployment lasted for 
between a week and a fortnight); in 17-9 per cent. of the 
cases for from 7 to 12 days ; in 10°5 per cent. of the cases for 
from 18 to 18 days; and in 17°4 per cent. of the cases for 
over 18 days. It is important to note that there were 
always considerable numbers of men out of work, even in the 
trades in which there was an unsatisfied demand for Jabour. 
For instance, there were never less than 7,000, and generally 
more than 8,000, shipbuilding operatives unemployed. Mr. 
Beveridge points out that such figures would seem to 
indicate considerable opportunities for Labour Exchanges 
to diminish intervals between employment. 

The details with regard to the disallowances of benefit 
throw a valuable light on the practical working of the 
scheme. Benefit was disallowed in 37,424 cases, being 8°9 
per cent. of all claims. Nearly half the cases of refusal were 
due to the fact that the applicant had not worked for 26 
weeks in an insured trade. In 1,680 cases benefit was refused 
because the applicants were involved in a trade dispute, 
in 4,668 cases because they were dismissed for misconduct, 
in 9,799 cases because they left employment without just 
cause, and in 739 cases because they refused suitable employ- 
ment which was offered them. In only one case in twelve did 
applicants whose claims were disallowed appeal to a Court 
of Referees, though it was always made clear to them that 
they could do so. Thus the 82 Courts of Referees have only 
dealt with 2,907 cases. Particulars are given with regard to 
the 592 arrangements with employers under Section 99, in 
accordance with which the Health Insurance Cards or Un- 
employment Books of 140,000 men are kept and stamped 
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at the Labour Exchanges. A description is given of the 
Liverpool casual labour scheme, which supplements in some 
respects that contained in the recently issued report of the 
Health Insurance Commissioners. The details with regard to 
the wages of Liverpool dockers are particularly valuable. 
It appears that the average total earnings of a Liverpool 
docker, including both weeks when he is working and weeks 
in which he obtains no employment at all, are 21s. 10d. In 
the four weeks ending June 27th, 1913 (a slack period at the 
docks), it appears that 35 per cent. of the men received 15s. 
or less; 41 per cent. 15s. to 30s. ; 13 per cent. 30s. to 40s., 
and 11 per cent. over 40s. The corresponding percentages 
for four weeks ending January 31st (a busy period) were 
81, 44, 15, and 10. 

The least complete part of the report is that which deals 
with finance. We are shown that the actual expenditure on 
benefits is less than it should have been, even in the existing 
good state of trade, according to the calculations of the 
Actuary. As far as can be gathered from the experience of 
six months, there is every reason to suppose that the scheme 
is actuarially sound. The Board of Trade can regard with 
pride an Unemployment Fund amounting to £1,610,000 
invested with the National Debt Commissioners. But we 
are given practically no information with regard to the 
administrative expenses of the scheme. All we are told is 
that the maximum proportion of the income of the Unem- 
ployment Fund which may by law be deducted for adminis- 
trative expenses— viz., 10 per cent.—is being deducted for 
that purpose. 


THE COST OF LIVING 


Cost of Living of the Working Classes: Report of an Inquiry by 
the Board of Trade into Working-Class Rents and Retail 
Prices, together with the Rates of Wages in certain Occupa- 
tions in Industrial Towns of the United Kingdom in 1912. 
(In continuation of a similar inquiry in 1905.) Cd. 6955. 
4s. 11d. 

This inquiry serves a twofold purpose. It furnishes a com- 
parison of the relative levels of rents, retail prices, and, to a limited 
extent, the rates of wages in 88 industrial towns in the United 
Kingdom ; and it records the changes in rents, prices, and wages 
which have taken place in these towns between 1905 and 1912. 
In calculating the index-numbers, London (middle zone) has been 
taken as the base. The rents, prices, and wages for this area are 
therefore represented throughout by the number 100. 

The * predominant ” weekly rents paid for two rooms, three 
rooms, ete., both in 1905 and 1912 are given for each of the 
88 towns, together with an account of the type of housing to 
which these rents refer. Rents in London were found to be 
markedly higher than in any other town; the rent index-number 
for London being 100, the mean for all the other towns amounts 
only to 58. After London, Newcastle (84) has the highest index- 
number ; Macclesfield (38) has the lowest. On the whole, rents 
are high in London and the Northern Counties, and low in Ireland 
and the Midlands. Between 1905 and 1912 there was, generally 
speaking, little change in working-class rents. In Coventry there 
was an increase of 18 per cent.; in 18 towns, including Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Dublin, no change ; and in London and 
Burton-on-Trent a fall of 4 per cent. and 10 per cent. respectively. 
The mean of the changes in all the towns (the percentage change 
in each town being weighted according to the population) shows 
a decrease of 0-3 per cent. 

The “ predominant ” price of the principal articles of food and 
coal is given for each town. The “ predominant ”’ price is stated 
in the introduction to be neither the “minimum” nor the 
** average ” price, but the price at which most working people in 
the town buy. Unfortunately details are not given of the 
statistical method used in determining this figure. It seems 
possible that the personal equation of the particular investigator 
might play a by no means unimportant part in choosing the 
prices for any given town. Combining the prices of the different 
articles of food and rent in the proportion given by the average 
working-class family budget, the general level of retail prices in 
the different towns was found to be more uniform than the cost 
of housing. The range in this case was from 90 for Wolver- 
hampton to 108 for Perth. In 14 towns, 7 of which are in Scot- 
land, prices are higher than in London. On the whole, prices are 
low in the Midlands and in Lancashire and Cheshire, and high in 
London, Scotland, Ireland, and the Southern Counties. It should 





be noted, however, that the prices given do not necessarily 
refer to the same quality of article throughout, and that the 
figures quoted give no clue to the lowest possible cost of living, 
but represent the actual prices paid by the majority of the 
working classes in the different towns, which must in their turn 
be influenced by the general level of wages and the standara of 
domestic comfort. 

Between 1905 and 1912 there was a marked increase in retail 
prices in all the towns studied, and a surprisingly wide range of 
changes is shown—viz., from 7 per cent. at Portsmouth to 20 per 
cent. at Stockport. Considering the different localities, the 
greatest mean increase was in Lancashire and Cheshire (15-8 per 
cent.), and the smallest in the Southern Counties (9-8 per cent.) ; 
in London the increase was from 10 to 12 per cent. The mean 
of the changes in prices in the 88 towns (each town being weighted 
according to its population) amounted to 13 per cent. On the 
whole, the greatest advance appears to have taken place in those 
localities where prices were lowest in 1905. This is interesting, 
because it may be the expression of a general law governing the 
movement of retail prices. As regards the separate commodities, 
the variation in the change shown in different parts of the country 
is very marked ; in fact, in certain cases sufficiently marked to 
require some explanation. For example, in the Southern Counties 
beef increased 6 per cent. in price, while in Scotland the increase 
was 15 per cent. In the Northern Counties bread increased by 
10 per cent., while in Lancashire and Cheshire it increased 22 per 
cent. 

To obtain index-numbers showing the relative position of the 
different towns in regard to the cost of living, the rent and the 
prices index-numbers for each town were combined on the basis 
that four-fifths of the household expenditure goes on food and 
one-fifth in rent. This proportion was kept constant for all the 
towns ; although if it is correct for London with a rent index- 
number of 100, it can hardly be correct for Macclesfield with a 
rent index-number of 38. The figures given in the report show 
that the lowest mean index-numbers of rent and prices combined 
are to be found in the Midlands (85-8) and in Lancashire and 
Cheshire (87-5), and the highest in London (100), Scotland (94-5), 
and the Southern Counties (92-3). As is only to be expected 
from what has already been stated, during the seven years’ period 
there has been in every town a marked increase in the cost of 
living (rents and prices combined), ranging from 5 per cent. at 
Swindon to 17 per cent. at Waterford. The greatest mean per- 
centage increase occurred in Lancashire and Cheshire (13-3 per 
cent.), and the smallest (8 per cent. to 9 per cent.) in London and 
the Southern Counties. The weighted mean of the percentage 
increase in the 88 towns amounted to 10-3 per cent. The ques- 
tion of changes in the price of clothing is not dealt with in detail 
in this report. From the data available it was concluded that 
the rise in the price of clothing had not been much less in propor- 
tion than that of food, rent, and coal combined. The family 
budgets collected by the Board of Trade in 1904 have been used 
for the calculation of the relative importance of the different 
articles of food. It is to be regretted that fresh budgets were 
not collected in connection with the present inquiry, as the 
information afforded by those collected in 1904 might have been 
out of date by 1912. 

In the matter of wages the information given is most insuffi- 
cient. Three trades only are dealt with—viz., building, engineer- 
ing, and printing (compositors)—but not in sufficient detail for 
the calculation of reliable index-numbers. The actual figures 
given point to a general upward movement. Taking all the 
towns together, the following mean increases were found : Building 
trade, skilled men 1-9 per cent., labourers 2-6 per cent. ; engineer- 
ing trade, skilled men 5-5 per cent., labourers 3-9 per cent. ; 
printing trade (compositors), 4-1 percent. As far as these results 
go, they show that the increase that has taken place in wages is 
of a wholly different order to the increase that has taken place 
in the cost of living. It is to be hoped that the Board of Trade 
will now proceed to collect data for the preparation of a Wages 
Census for 1913, comparable with those already published for 
1886 and 1906. 

The comparison of prices in 1905 and 1912 yielded by the 
two special inquiries is supplemented by the following additional 
series of index-numbers : (1) Retail Food Prices in London, 1877— 
1902 and 1892-1912; (2) Retail Food Prices in Seventy-seven 
Provincial Towns, 1907-1912 (these figures are published for 
the first time and give an excellent record of retail food prices for 
the country as a whole); (3) Wholesale Prices in the United 
Kingdom, 1871-1912. It is satisfactory to note that the three 
series of retail prices figures give approximately the same results 
in the cases where they can be compared. 

Considering the long series of retail prices index-numbers for 
London, we find that the advance in prices between 1905 and 
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1912 was in continuation of a general upward movement which 
began about 1896, since when retail prices in London appear to 
have risen by about 25 per cent. The year 1896 concluded a 
long period of falling prices. in 1877 (the earliest year for which 
statistics are available) retail prices of food in London were 
60 per cent. higher than in 1896. The index-numbers of whole- 
sale prices for all commodities (including food) for the years 
1871-1912 show “that the present high level of prices is not 
confined to food alone, and that, although the level of the seventies 
and early ‘eighties has not since been attained, prices generally 
are now higher than for over twenty-five years.” 

An important feature of the report is an admirable Appendix 
giving the available foreign statistics on the subject of changes in 
prices. The figures, which in some cases are not strictly com- 
parable with the English figures, show that, with the exception of 
France, the rise in foreign countries has been greater than in 
Great Britain. For the period 1900-1912 the largest percentage 
increases have been shown by Canada (51 per cent.), United States 
(to 1911, 39 per cent.), Hungary (to 1911, 37 per cent.), and 
Austria (35 per cent.), and the smallest increases by Australia 
(16 per cent.), France (15 per cent.), and Great Britain (15 per 
cent.). It will therefore be seen that the present rise in prices 
is world-wide, and that the increase in the United Kingdom 
has been markedly less than in other European countries. 


CHILD MORTALITY IN THE TOWNS 


Forty-second Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 
1912-13. Supplement to the Report of the Medical Officer. 
Second Report on Infant and Child Mortality. Cd. 6909. 
2s. 

In his First Report on Infant and Child Mortality, issued in 
1910 (Cd. 5263), Dr. Newsholme dealt with ** the variations in 
infant and child mortality and with the associated conditions 
found in the 54 administrative counties of England and Wales. 
The present report sets out similar facts as to 241 urban areas, 
whose populations vary between 20,000 and three-quarters of a 
million, and whose aggregate population comprises nearly three- 
fifths of the total population of the country.” It is in these urban 
areas that an excessive infant and child mortality chiefly occurs, 
and in them also a large portion of the recent decline in the 
death-rate has occurred. The analysis of these facts and conditions 
must, therefore, throw much light both on the problem of how to 
prevent the sacrifice of child life and on the possibility of finding 
a solution. ‘In the first part of this report the detailed facts 
as to incidence of infant and child mortality are set out. In its 
second part, the close relationship between defective sanitation, 
poverty and intemperance, and excessive mortality are discussed. 
In its third part, a preliminary statement as to Child Welfare 
Work is given.” The fourth part, of 284 pages, gives the vital 
statistics of each urban area for 1907-10 in relation to the average 
death-rate of all the areas, a description of the sanitary circum- 
stances of each area, and an account of child welfare work in the 
district. 

“It is a well-established fact that the circumstances of life in 
most urban communities are unfavourable to infants.” “ At birth 
the urban infant is almost as healthy as the rural, and during the 
first month of life, during which over one-third of the total infant 
mortality occurs, the urban excess is usually only about 8 per 
cent. During the first three months of life the urban is only 
11°6 per cent. higher than the rural death-rate, while in the next 
three months it is 43 per cent., and in the second half of infancy 
67 per cent. higher in the urban than the rural counties.”” For 
the whole of the urban areas the average annual mortality in 
the years 1907-10 was : under one week, 24°3 per 1,000 births ; 
under one month, 40-2 ; under three months, 63-5 ; 3-6 months, 
22-9: 6-12 months, 34:2; and the total under one year was 
120-6. The death-rate during the period 1-5 years per 1,000 
survivors to age one was 70°8. Stalybridge had the highest 
infantile death-rate, 189-0 per 1,000 births in 1907-10; and 
Hornsey the lowest, 66°8. The 25 towns having the highest 
infantile death-rate had a group rate of 155°1, and the 16 lowest 
a group rate of 74-2, The registration counties in whose towns 
the highest infantile mortality occurs are Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Glamorganshire, and Yorkshire, West 
Riding, showing a plain coincidence between the areas of high 
infant mortality and the chief centres of industry. It should be 
noted that great variation occurs within the same county, and 
even within the same town. Examination of the figures shows 
that geographical position, climatic circumstances, and the size of 
the town have only minor influences on the mortality rate. 
An interesting series of tables groups the towns according to the 


mortality at different ages and from different causes ; the order 
varies considerably in the successive tables. 

The infant mortality in England and Weles as a whole was 
154 per 1,000 births in 1851-60, and 153 in 1891-1900 ; then came 
the fall to 127 in 1901-10, rising to 130 in 1911 and falling to 95 
in 1912. Comparing 1906-12 with 1899-1905, the lives of 
185,772 children were saved. Comparing 1891 with 1911, infant 
mortality has declined 10 per cent. under 3 months of age, 12 per 
cent. at ages 3-6 months, and 16 per cent. at ages 6-12 months ; 
taking 1910 instead of 1911, the respective percentage reductions 
are 20, 37 and 39. Even at the earlier periods of life than 3 
months there is evidence of a decline. Infantile mortality is not 
* selective’; a high infant death-rate in a given community 
implies in general a high death-rate in the next four years of life, 
while a similar association is found between low death-rates at 
both age periods. The evil conditions which destroy infant life 
weaken the hypothetically stronger survivors. 

The special conditions associated with high infant mortality 
are defective sanitation, poverty, intemperance, and artificial 
feeding. Under sanitary defects come conservancy methods of 
disposing of excreta ; ineflicient scavenging of domestic refuse ; 
unpaved roads, back streets and yards; bad arrangements for 
cleanliness, water supply, and sanitary conveniences. Com- 
parison between towns with conservancy systems and those with 
water-carriage systems shows a close relation between the former 
and a high infantile death-rate, especially from diarrhoeal diseases. 
The descriptions given of the methods of “ sanitary barbarism ”’ 
arouse a violent feeling of physical nausea in the reader, and the 
Labour parties of Rhondda, Merthyr Tydvil, Huddersfield, Hull, 
Nottingham—to name only a few towns—may be reminded that 
at home there is abundant opportunity for crusading activity 
The disgusting environment both in and around dwelling houses 
makes cleanliness difficult, and the avoidance of contamination of 
food almost impossible. Some towns, like Halifax, are saved by 
their high and wind-swept position, but even there health suffers 
from defective sanitation. Further, much mortality is due to 
the shiftless, dirty and drunken habits of the parents, but that 
is no reason why even such persons should not be supplied at 
least with ** the elementary conditions of a sanitary life. When 
the mother has to fetch clean water up and to carry dirty water 
down several flights of stairs, domestic cleanliness becomes very 
difficult ; and the fact that the water-closet is equally inaccessible 
conduces to a condition of life most inimical to health, especially 
for children. 

** One thing is certain : infant mortality is high among the poor, 
and low among the well-to-do.” The infant mortality per 1,000 
births in England and Wales in 1911 was 77 among the upper 
and middle classes, and 133 among the wage-earning class ; it 
was 97 among agricultural labourers, 148 among textile operatives, 
160 among miners, 113 among other skilled workers, and 152 in 
the unskilled labour class. These figures again show that in 
considering high infant mortality we must associate it mainly 
with urban conditions. Poverty prevents skilled advice being 
obtained in the early stages of infantile disorders ; it makes it 
difficult to secure domestic cleanliness ; frequently it involves 
malnutrition of the expectant or nursing mother, with resultant 
injury to the infant (a future report on this subject is promised) ; 
it commonly implies an inferior and often a deficient supply of 
cow’s milk. The medical officer of health for Bradford classified 
the infant mortality rates in 1911 per 1,000 births registered 
according to the rateable value of houses with the following 
results : £6 and under, mortality rate, 163 ; £6 to £8, 128 ; £8 to 
£12, 123; over £12, 88. Intemperance is a most important 
associate and cause of poverty, and it is suggestive that curves 
showing the consumption of beer and spirits over the period 
1890-1912 show a “ somewhat close similarity to the curve of 
infant mortality.” ‘Poverty, uncleanliness, overcrowding, 
alcoholic indulgence, and disease are closely inter-related in 
vicious circles, the starting point leading to excessive infant 
mortality not always being the same.” 

The importance of breast feeding is fully brought out. ‘* There 
an be no doubt as to the general fact that recourse to artificial 
feeding not only diminishes the likelihood of survival to the end 
of the first year of life, but also increases the likelihood of 
weakliness in the survivors after this age.’ Moreover, ** under 
the ordinary circumstances of the wage-earner’s family, the best 
results attainable by artificial feeding are not, in fact, secured.” 
In Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1911 the infantile death-rate per 1,000 was 
96 among entirely breast-fed children, 183 among those entirely 
artificially fed, and 129 in cases of mixed feeding ; in Dewsbury in 
1910 these rates were 36, 156 and 156 respectively ; in Derby since 
1899 27,374 children have been under observation, and the mor- 
tality rates are: breast-fed, 56-6: mixed 106-2: hand-fed, 209-1. 
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“The industrial employment of women must necessarily 
involve some neglect of the home, and especially of very young 
children,” but in cases of extreme poverty it is often the lesser 
evil that the mother should go to work. In Staffordshire, 
Glamorgan and Durham, where the industrial employment of 
women is exceptional, infantile mortality is as high as in the 
textile towns, because other detrimental influences outweigh the 
advantage of greater maternal care. 

Dr. Janet Lane-Claypole gives a most interesting summary 
of child welfare work in ante-natal hygiene, in the co-operation 
of reliable midwives, in the visitation of infants and young 
children, and in the instruction of mothers as to the details of 
feeding and of general hygiene. The maximum efficiency of such 
visitation is reached when the children can be referred to an 
‘** infant consultation ” or department for practical instruction in 
infant hygiene. Such a consultation should be established at 
-ach medical school so that medical students might receive what 
they at present lack—instruction in the management of infancy ; 
midwives and health visitors could also be trained, and mothers 
could be instructed in hygiene. This skilled supervision of 
infantile life should be continued throughout childhood, for the 
examination of entrants into infant schools shows ** how great 
is the amount of undetected and neglected disease among children 
between infancy and school life.” This principle is being acted 
on to some extent in the circulars of the Local Government 
Board, and in the work of such bodies as the Westminster Health 
Society. A detailed analysis of the working of the Notification 
of Births Act concludes the general report. 

Space will not allow us to deal with the detailed reports on the 
individual towns, but we would again appeal to local Labour 
parties to use their power to secure a better chance of life for the 
children. Such work ought not to be left to the Women’s 
Labour League and the Women’s Co-operative Guild ; it is with 
the men voters that local power lies. Everyone owes a deep debt 
to Dr. Newsholme for the lucidity and vigour with which he has 
pointed out the evils ; everyone should vow not to rest until the 
remedies he has indicated are carried into effect. 


THE MAKING OF BLUE BOOKS 


Report from the Select Committee on Publications and Debates 
Reports; together with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. H. of C. 224. 54d. 


Many of the questions discussed by us in recent articles on the 
making of Blue Books are touched upon in the evidence or report 
of this Select Committee. They are so important that we shall 
hope to return to them at a later date, more especially as the 
Select Committee have found occasion to speak strongly on one 
or two matters—for example, the wide difference frequently 
existing between the sale price of Parliamentary Papers and the 
cost of production. The most striking instance brought to the 

: attention of the Committee was one which must have been noticed 
by many readers—the Report on Buildings for Small Holdings 
(Cd. 6708), reviewed in the BLUE Book SuppLEMENT of May. 
The sale price of this Blue Book was 11s 3d., about four times 
as much as the cost of production. The inference is worthy of 
special notice : 

* Your Committee are of opinion that, in order to secure as 
wide a distribution as possible of such publications, it is de- 
sirable to lower the price in proportion to the actual cost, and 
in their view larger sale would compensate for the reduction in 
price. 


For reasons stated in the report, the Select Committee did not, 
as at first intended, inquire into the establishment of a printing 
department under the control of the Stationery Office, but evidence 
is furnished incidentally of the printing establishments already at 
work in various Government departments. A recommendation 
made several years ago is repeated by the Select Committee, to the 
effect that each Government department should, before entering 
upon another year’s publication, consider all questions of contents 
and form in consultation with the Stationery Office. This sug- 
gestion, of course, is on the lines of outside criticism, but it does 
not go nearly far enough. Other matters referred to in the report 
are the duplication of records and the heavy expense of printing 
written answers to Parliamentary questions (often as much as £20 
ona single day). The evidence given before the Select Committee 
is full of interesting material—as, for example, the production of 
Ordnance Survey maps, the methods of preparing the annual 
consular and colonial reports, and the conditions of service and 
pay in connection with the official reporting of the proceedings of 
Parliament. Sir J. Dods Shaw’s account of these conditions 
throws a fresh light upon present-day parliamentary reporting. 





THE ENGLISH DWELLING 


Census of England and Wales, 1911. Vol. VIII.—Tenements in 
Administrative Counties and Urban and Rural Districts. 
Cd. 6910. 5s. 6d. 


At the censuses of 1891 and 1901 persons filling up schedules 
were required to state the number of rooms in the occupation of 
the family enumerated thereon, but only in cases where the 
families occupied less than five rooms, and no definition of the 
term “room” was given. In 1911 every occupier was required 
to give this information, and a room was defined to the exclusion 
of scullery, landing, lobby, closet, bathroom, warehouse, oflice, or 
shop. When the inquiry was not answered at the two earlier 
censuses it was assumed that the tenement consisted of more than 
four rooms, and there was also a tendency to overstate the number 
of rooms. These two factors introduce a certain amount of 
incomparability into the figures of the three censuses, and make it 
impossible to state precisely the relative decline or increase of 
overcrowding. We know from Volume VI. that in London the 
number of houses has increased while the population has dim- 
inished since 1901, and yet the present report shows that the 
proportion of tenements of less than five rooms shows an increase, 
and that there is apparently no diminution of overcrowding. 
These results are plainly contradictory, and while we may be glad 
that the present figures are probably faultless, it is to be regretted 
that more care in definition was not taken at an earlier date. 


For the purposes of the census a “* tenement ”’ is defined to be 
a place where a person entitled to receive a schedule usually lives 
(e.g., it includes a room or rooms occupied by a separate lodger), 
and a “‘ family ” comprises all the persons recorded on a schedule 
(including boarders, visitors, servants, etc.). No particulars are 
given as to the size of the rooms or as to the age and sex of the 
inhabitants of the various-sized tenements, except that children 
under ten are distinguished in the case of London, the county 
boroughs, and other large towns. Further, institutions, ete., are 
not included in the tables, which are confined to 7,943,137 
private families including 34,606,173 persons. A total of 
254,710 families, numbering 482,722 persons, lived in one- 
roomed tenements, or 1-90 per room ; two-roomed tenements, 
660,472 families, 2,098,092 persons, 1-59 per room ; three-roomed 
tenements, 1,107,873 families, 4,429,119 persons, 1-33 per room ; 
four-roomed tenements, 1,981,428 families, 8,549,706 persons, 1-08 
per room; five-roomed tenements, 1,639,098 families, 7,751,373 
persons, 0-95 per room; over five rooms, 2,299,556 families, 
11,295,161 persons, 0-66 per room. Four-roomed tenements are 
the most numerous, and accommodate 24-7 per cent. of the popu- 
lation ; 75 per cent of the population live in tenements of from 
3 to 6 rooms. Nearly 37 per cent. of the population live in tene- 
ments with less than one occupant per room ; tenements where 
there is from one to two persons per room contain 54 per cent. of 
the population ; while nearly 9 per cent. of the population live in 
tenements where there are more than 2 persons per room—+.e., in 
overcrowded conditions. These overcrowded tenements form 
5-3 per cent. of the whole number. 

In rural districts tenements of 1 and 2 rooms form only 6-2 of 
the whole, as against 13-1 per cent. in urban districts, and corre- 
spondingly only 6-3 per cent. of the rural population is housed more 
than 2 per room, as against 9-3 per cent. of town dwellers. In 
London the conditions are still worse, for one-roomed tenements 
form 13-5 per cent. of the whole, and two-roomed 19-2 per cent., 
while 17-7 per cent. of the population live in tenements with more 
than 2 persons per room. Glasgow houses 60-1 per cent. of its 
population in tenements of one and two rooms; Dublin, 42-3 per 
cent. ; Edinburgh, 35-2 per cent.; London, 20-8 per cent.; Liver- 
pool, 7-3 per cent. ; Belfast and Manchester, 2-9 per cent. each ; 
Birmingham, 1-7 per cent. Taking London alone, in Bethnal 
Green, Southwark, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, Holborn, and Fins- 
bury from 70-5 to 80-8 per cent. of the tenements have less than 
four rooms ; 725,951 persons in the County of London were 
living more than two in a room in tenements of less than 5 rooms. 
In the administrative counties Northumberland and Durham 
occupy an evil eminence, the former with 55-9 per cent. of its 
tenements, the latter with 50-6 per cent., consisting of less than 
4 rooms ; the West Riding of Yorkshire comes next with 30 per 
cent. ; 28-7 per cent. of the population of Northumberland, 28-5 
per cent. of that of Durham, 10-4 per cent. of that of Denbigh- 
shire, 10-3 per cent. of that of the West Riding, and 9-7 per cent. 
of that of Cumberland, lived more than two persons per room. 

This report contains 24 pages of summary and 667 of tables. 
The principal table—No. 2—gives the numbers of private 
families of different sizes living in tenements of various sizes for 
each administrative county, for all the urban districts and for 
all the rural districts in the county, and for each urban district, 
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municipal borough, and rural district separately; county 
boroughs are not included. Table 3 gives the same information, 
distinguishing children under ten years of age, in London and in 
each metropolitan borough, in each county borough, and in each 
other urban district with a population exceeding 50,000. The 
other tables are summaries. 


THE NEW WORKHOUSE ORDER 


First Report of the Departmental Committee appointed by the President 
of the Local Government Board with respect to the Poor Law 
Orders. Cd. 6968. 9d. 


This first report of the Departmental Committee on the Poor 
Law Orders is chiefly noteworthy as containing the revised and 
* settled ” draft of a complete new Workhouse Order, which, 
delayed until the last days of the Parliamentary Session, is re- 
served for signature by Mr. Burns in the early autumn. Several 
highly controversial points in connection with it have already 
been dealt with in a leading article (NEw STATESMAN, August 23rd), 
but the matter is so important that it is desirable to indicate here 
some of the principal changes contemplated. 

The proposed Workhouse Order, of 67 pages and 23 pages of 
schedules—coupled with a brief new Nurses’ Order—will rescind 
and replace the whole of nine and the greater part of four General 
Orders of 1847-1900. It effects no change in the spirit, or in the 
essential form, or even in most of the details, of the General Mixed 
Workhouse, as prescribed by the General Consolidated Order of 
1847, and as existing in five-sixths of the English Unions. In 
London and a score or two of other great centres of population 
the workhouse has, to a large extent, already become differen- 
tiated into specialised institutions, such as the infirmary for the 
sick, the boarding school for the children, and (more rarely) the 
old people’s home, the asylum for the mentally defective, and the 
able-bodied test house for the healthy unemployed. These are 
not affected by the new Order, which elsewhere confirms and con- 
tinues the General Mixed Workhouse, even intensifying the 
mixing. The existing Orders peremptorily require in every 
workhouse seven absolutely distinct classes, and direct the 
Guardians to classify still further. The new Order requires only 
two classes (males and females), or, if there are children between 
three and sixteen, one (or two) more, leaving anything further to 
the Guardians, with some suggestions. This implies that the 
L.G.B. abandons as impracticable any general insistence, so far 
as the smaller rural workhouses are concerned, on structurally 
separate accommodation being provided for the feeble-minded, 
the women coming in to be confined, the sick children, and even 
for different classes of sick adults. The draft Order contains no 
directions that there shall be a distinct maternity ward, nursery, 
children’s day-room and dormitories, classified sick wards, or 
separate accommodation for the old people and the mentally 
deficient ; and this means that in over 500 workhouses all these 
kinds of inmates will continue to be kept in one and the same 
institution. There is an exception in respect of children ; but, 
as already noted, it is so largely qualified as to leave still many 
thousands of children in the General Mixed Workhouse. 

Improvements are proposed in the dietary, no fewer than 

eleven foolscap pages (different in tone from the rest of the Order) 
being given up to detailed directions on this subject. With re- 
gard to discipline and humanity of administration, the new Order 
proposes to make the important changes of (a) leaving a much 
larger discretion to the Board of Guardians, and (b) requiring the 
Board to entrust the management to a House Committee. This 
may enable a wise and kindly Board to effect improvements ; but 
it may permit a great deal of “ deterrence” and not a little 
‘cruelty, especially as the Order proposes to take away the right 
of the inmate to make his complaint to the whole Board, and 
leaves him to be dealt with in the secrecy of the Committee. 
Another point of importance is that Mr. Burns’s Committee has 
codified only the Orders, which have been formal and compara- 
tively infrequent, leaving aside the many L.G.B. Circulars and 
specific instructions given by letter from the Inspector, through 
which the more humane modifications in workhouse policy have 
been made during the past forty years. Other questions of 
moment raised by the draft Order affect the curtailment of the 
acknowledged rights of inmates and the position of the old 
people. Again, the punishments are to be made potentially more 
severe (as compared even with 1847), and they are to be given at 
the discretion of the House Commitiee, not of the Board of 
Guardians. And all this discretionary power may be embodied 
in regulations, which each Board of Guardians may make for 
itself, and may alter as it pleases, without any express approval 
of the Local Government Board. 


THE TELEGRAPH BOY AND HIS FUTURE 


Third Report of Standing Committee on Boy Laba@ur in the Post Office. 
Cd. 6959. 2)d. 


The Standing Committee on Boy Labour in the Post Office 
claims that * the problem of the prevention of the annual discharge 
from the Post Office of a large number of boys on the ground of 
lack of prospects is very near solution.” The treatment of this 
problem is one of the most remarkable instances of the response 
of the official machine to the heightened demands of the social 
conscience which have ever occurred in the history of England. 
In the year 1909-10 there were 15,790 boy messengers on the staff 
of the Post Office ; 4,471 of these were dismissed during the year 
on reaching the age of sixteen solely because the Post Office had 
no further use for their services. Spasmodic efforts were made 
here and there to secure employment for them; but, broadly 
speaking, it is true to say that the Government left them to take 
their chance in the world, after they had served the State for 
two or three years in delivering countless telegrams which may 
have swayed the fate of thousands of citizens. In the year 1912 
out of a staff of 13,860 boys only 433 were dismissed at the age of 
sixteen because there were no prospects for them, 

It is instructive to observe the three methods through which, 
as the Committee shows, the problem has been dealt with. In 
the first place, by a number of devices, it has been found possible 
to arrange that a certain amount of the work hitherto performed 
by boys shall be executed in other ways ; 334 boys (working 50 
hours a week) have been replaced by 485 ** Girl Probationers ” 
(working 36 hours a week). Assistant postmen are being made 
use of to some extent for the delivery of telegrams. The 
telephonic delivery of telegrams is increasing, and will eventually 
do the labour of about 100 boys. Pneumatic tubes are displacing 
a few more. Secondly, with the object of obtaining as long a 
period as possible of Messenger Service from each boy (thus 
diminishing the size of the stream of messenger boys), 144 (instead 
of 15) has been fixed as an absolute maximum age for beginning 
the work. In this way five years of service can be obtained from 
each boy. This is the one item in the Committee’s programme 
which is open to criticism, although it is by no means to be 
hastily condemned. It means that boys who remain at English 
and Welsh Higher Grade or Scottish Intermediate Schools till 
fifteen cannot enter the Messenger Service. The Committee’s 
main contentions in reply to the Scottish and Welsh Education 
authorities, which have raised objections to the lowering of the 
age limit on educational grounds, are (1) that their policy was 
necessary in order to deal with the blind-alley difficulty ; (2) that 
the prospects offered in the Post Office to boys who enter the Mes- 
senger Service ought not to be regarded as sufficiently attractive to 
boys who have had any sort of secondary education, It may be 
admitted that a system which puts a premium upon leaving school 
before the age of 14} is not out of harmony with the educational 
standards accepted at the moment for the mass of the 
elementary scholars. But it certainly does conflict with the 
rapidly growing demand for a more prolonged training for all 
children in urban districts. Further, it appears that the telegraph 
boys now have an exclusive right (subject to the attainment of an 
educational standard) to certain openings in the Post Office 
hitherto competed for by boys who might have remained at 
Secondary or Higher Grade Schools in order to work for the exami- 
nations. It is clear that, in so far as this is the case, the Post 
Office is substituting the part-time continuation classes attended 
by telegraph boys for the whole-time secondary education of 
boys intending to enter the service at a later age. It is only 
fair to add that a minute by Mr. Samuel, reprinted in the 
report, and the Committee’s own statements make it clear 
that the present arrangement is not to be regarded as beyond 
reconsideration. 

The third line of policy which has been followed in accordance 
with the Committee’s recommendations consists in finding new 
openings for the boys, (1) in the Post Office as Sorters, Learners, 
Linemen-in-training, and Factory Boys, (2) as Wireless Operators 
in the Navy, Telegraphists, Printers, etc., in the Royal Engineers, 

(3) in other branches of the Army or Navy, with a subsequent 
right to preferential employment in the Post Office. Only about 
a hundred boys are likeiy to be absorbed annually in the second 
of these classes in the future ; and less than a hundred came in 
the third category in 1912. The actual number of telegraph boys 
absorbed in the Post Office has not increased since the year 
1908-9: but since the total number of boys employed has 
diminished, the proportion absorbed in this way has increased, 
and apparently will increase considerably in the future. It should 
be noted that the number of boys leaving the service voluntarily 
has increased considerably, and is now about 2.500 per annum. 
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This is attributed largely to the good state of trade and consequent 
greater attractiveness of outside employment. 


tesides dealing directly with the problem of the absorption of 


the boys, the Standing Committee have concerned themselves 
with the methods of their engagement and provision for their 
education. It is now the general rule for boys to be engaged 
exclusively through the Juvenile departments of the Labour 
Exchanges. The number of boys engaged for casual employment 
in London at Christmas (to take the place of regular boys who are 
withdrawn from their ordinary duties for work on the postal side) 
has been reduced from 550 in 1911 to 258 in 1912. The majority 
of the latter were appointed as regular messengers within three 
months. In London and in 49 provincial towns arrangements 
have been made with the local Education authorities for holding 
special classes for the telegraph boys. Attendance at these 
classes is compulsory for all boys aged under sixteen. In the 
last session 6,167 boys (including 5,347 under 16) were en- 
rolled in the classes. The classes are sometimes held on the 
Post Office premises, and sometimes in the ordinary schools of 
the local authorities. There are only seven towns in the United 
Kingdom in which over 30 boys are employed in the Head 
Office area without the provision of special classes. Efforts 
are being made to secure the attendance of the boys in these 
and in smaller towns at the ordinary continuation classes of 
the local Education authorities. At present about 1,100 out 
of 3,160 boys aged under 16 not in attendance at the special 
classes are receiving some sort of continued education in other 
ways. Inquiry is being made as to the possibility of extending 
the special class system to towns where from 20 to 30 boys are 
employed. At the request of Mr. Samuel, the Committee have 
also been endeavouring to improve the plan of physical training 
for the boys which is now in operation. 


POST OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Report from the Select Committee on Post Office Servants (Wages 
and Conditions of Employment). H. of C. 268. 2s. 4d. 


This Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
in April, 1912, to inquire into the wages and other conditions of 
employment of the principal classes of Post Office servants, and it 
did in fact deal with all classes except those, such as first and 
second division clerks, that were common to the Civil Service as a 
whole ; it also did not deal with the civil rights of Post Office 
servants as that whole subject was to be considered by the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service. The report covers 289 foolscap 
pages and contains 1,055 sections, partly of summary of the 
evidence tendered at sixty-one public sittings and partly of 
recommendations. It would have been an additional advantage 
if the recommendations as to pay had been separately summarised 
in tabular form, showing the changes proposed and their probable 
cost. Careful consideration appears to have been given to all 
claims put forward, but it is impossible in the space here available 
to condense the detailed decisions of the Committee, nor, perhaps, 
is it necessary. Some topics of general interest, however, emerge 
from the mass of the report. 

The original basis of wages depended on the differentiation of 
duties ; to this was added by the Hobhouse Committee a modifica- 
tion governed by the variations in the cost of living in different 
centres. On the present occasion the claim was made that * the 
ideal of family life ought to be within the reach of everybody, and 
that the present generation should be able to live in better style 
than their grandfathers.’ All these considerations the Committee 
held to be valid. On their proposed scale postmen in London 
would earn from 30s. to 31s. a week, and provincial postmen 24s. 
to 30s. a week, at the age of twenty-five, which may be taken as a 
reasonable age for marriage. Co-operation of the staff in adminis- 
tration is one of the serious problems of modern industrial organi- 
sation. The Committee fully approve of the “ recognition ” of 
the various associations of Post Office servants and admit the 
advantages arising from the discussion with them of matters 
affecting the staff; they do not, however, admit that the asso- 
ciations had an indefeasible right to be consulted on all occasions. 
In disciplinary cases the Committee recommended that the officer 
concerned should be entitled to the assistance of a friend in the 
service, or of an officer of his association. A claim was made that, 
as 2 protection against possible favouritism, an association should 
have the right to appeal on behalf of an officer passed over for 
promotion. There is no more contested subject in the Civil 
Service than the method of promotion, and as, in the publie 
interest, the only ground for promotion can be merit, it is plain 
that in the long run we must rely on the honesty and capacity of 
the selecting officers. The Committee, while reeommending some 





improvements in the methods of testing officers for their suitability 
for higher posis, declined to uphold the claim of associations to 
intervene ; such intervention, indeed, would be tantamount to a 
claim that the staff should select their own officers. A danger to 
be guarded against is the growth of vested interests in the Civil 
Service, and while it is just that an officer should be guaranteed 
in the securing of the pay, hours, and privileges on the assurance 
of which he joined, it is plain that there can be no vested interest 
in promotion or in the nature of the work allotted to classes of 
officers, and so the Committee recommended. 


IRISH VITAL STATISTICS 


Annual Report of the Registrar-General for Ireland, 1912. Cd. 
6917. 2s. 4d. 

In 1912 there were 23,283 marriages, or 5°31 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population; for the ten years 1902-11 the average 
rate was 5°19. The marriages of Roman Catholics are equivalent 
to a rate of 5-12 per 1,000 of the Roman Catholic population, and 
the other marriages to a rate of 5°86 per 1,000 of all persons other 
than Roman Catholics. A curious point is that more Roman 
Catholic marriages take place in the first quarter of the year than 
in any other quarter, while the third quarter is the favourite 
period for other denominations. Information as to ages is 
generally omitted in marriage certificates, and the law ought to be 
amended to make a definite statement compulsory. The births 
registered during the year 1912 numbered 101,035—104°8 boys to 
100 girls. The rate was 23 per 1,000, or 0°3 below the average of 
the ten years 1902-11 ; the highest rates were in Dublin County 
Borough, 31-2, and in Belfast County Borough, 28-2 ; the lowest 
rates were in Dublin county, 17°3, and in Roscommon county, 
19°1. 

Deaths registered in the year numbered 72,187—namely, males 
35,986, and females 36,201. This represents a death-rate of 
16-46 per 1,000 of the population, compared with an average of 
17-29 during 1902-11; in Leinster the rate was 18, in Ulster 17, 
in Munster 15°3, and in Connaught 13:8. The most frequent 
causes of death were (in order) old age, tuberculous diseases, 
heart diseases, bronchitis, pneumonia, and cancer. The deaths 
from tuberculosis numbered 9,437, or 2°15 per thousand. An 
interesting chart is given showing the death-rate from tuberculosis 
in England, Seotland, and Ireland since 1864. The rate in 
Ireland varied between 2-4 and 2-6 between 1864 and 1877, while 
in England it fell from 3-3 to 2°8 in the same period, and in Scot- 
land it rose from 3°6 in 1864 to 3-9 in 1870 and 1871, and fell to 
3°5 in 1877. In 1880 the Irish rate rose above the English and in 
1885 it reached the same level as the Scotch. The English rate 
fell to 1-4 in 1910 and to 1°5 in 1911, the Scotch to 1-7 in 1911, 
while the Irish rate rose to 2-9 in 1904 and has since fallen steadily 
to 2:15 in 1912. This great improvement in Ireland during the 
last eight years is largely due to the work of the Women’s National 
Health Association and to the activity of many urban and rural 
district councils in getting rid of insanitary dwellings. It is to be 
regretted that the notes on the sanitary condition of registration 
districts published in the quarterly reports have not been repro- 
duced in the annual report. A noteworthy point about tuber- 
culosis is that it is most fatal in the period 15 to 45 years of age ; 
it reaches a death-rate of 3-5 per 1,000 females and 3-4 per 1,000 
males living at ages 25 to 35. 

The infantile death-rate (under one year of age) was 86°38 per 
1,000 births for all Ireland, compared with an average of 95 in 
1902-11 ; in Limerick it was 152, in Clonmell 142, in Dublin 140, 
in Lurgan 134, in Newry 133, and in Belfast 129. These do not 
compare favourably with English rates. The group of wasting 
diseases (premature birth, congenital malformations, want of 
breast milk, atrophy, debility, marasmus) account for a death-rate 
in the first three months of 27-44 per thousand births 
(or more than half the total of 51-44) and for 31°52 in the first 
year. The total death-rate per 1,000 of the population in 1911 was 
16-9 in families of the professional and independent class, 14°1 in 
the middle class, 16°7 in the artisan class and petty shopkeepers, 
and 21-9 in the general service class (domestic servants, hawkers, 
labourers, ete.). Among * persons of rank and property, not 
otherwise described,” the rate was 11°6, while among ** hawkers, 
porters, labourers, ete.,” it was 26°6. 

Particulars are also given as to emigration, prices of provisions, 
pauperism, and the weather. The tables occupy 179 pages and 
show marriages, births, and deaths by provinces, counties, and 
registration districts, and also very full details as to causes of 
death. There are also five diagrams showing the rates of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths in 1893-1912, comparative mortality 
from 22 causes, death-rates from scarlet fever and tuberculosis ; 
a map shows the infant mortality by counties. 
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A YEAR OF JAPANESE TRADE 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports: Report for the year 1912 on the 
Trade of Japan. No. 5161, Annual Series. 5}d. Trade of 
Yokohama, 1912. No. 5170. Price 4d. 

The report on Japan is particularly interesting, because Japan is 
still in the stage of developing her industries while suffering from 
the heavy taxation inherited from the Russian war, and also 
because it contains evidence of the results of the recent tariff 
revision. Although the death of the Emperor disorganised 
business, the imports and exporis of Japan proper reached 
£63,189,000 and £53,796,000 respectively—in each case a record. 
Taking Greater Japan (i.e., Japan, Corea, and Formosa) the 
excess of imports in 1912 was £11.953,000 ; but this is not the 
whole story. For 1911 “ the output of gold in Japan, Formosa, 
and Corea amounted to £1,750,000. Remittances from emigrants, 
£2,430,000 ; profits from shipping and insurance, £3,000,000 ; 
amaunt spent by foreign warships and merchant vessels and 
tourists in Japan, £1,500,000 ; and expenses of foreign diplomatic 
and consular establishments and religious missions in Japan, 
£500,000 ; to which sums have to be added part of the Chinese 
indemnity, interest on specie held abroad, and a few other items, 
making roughly a total on the ‘invisible import’ side of some 
£10,000,000. On the other side must be put about £1,600,000 
for expenses of Japanese students and travellers and expenses of 
Japanese embassies and consulates, and £650,000 for cost of war 
materials purchased abroad. There is a balance in Japan’s 
favour of £7,750,000. Of this sum about £7,500,000 has to be 
paid as interest on the national and municipal bonds which are 
held abroad, so that we find that Japan is in a position to pay 
interest on her loans out of her invisible earnings.” An adverse 
trade balance of about £10,000,000 has still to be liquidated, but 
an allowance should be made for under-valuation of exports and 
for the fact that c.i.f. import values are about 10 per cent. higher 
than f.o.b. export values. Japan had, therefore, to find about 
£7,500,000 in 1911 and in 1912, which was “ presumably obtained 
partly from her specie reserve held abroad, partly by the export 
of domestic bonds, and partly by the investment in Japan of 
foreign capital.” The situation is not as alarming as might 
appear, for Japan in the two years 1911-12 redeemed over 
£10,000,000 of her debt, and the excess of imports is mainly due 
to the purchase of machinery and of raw materials, such as cotton 
and metals. Large sums are also being expended in the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power and light railways. Japan, in fact, 
is spending her money productively. The figures given above 
are largely estimates, but they form such an interesting exposition 
of the principles underlying international trade that we are much 
indebted to Mr. Crowe, the commercial attaché at Tokio, for 
having put them together. The public call out for an increase of 
exports, but such a development is hampered by the cost of 
production, for although men’s wages in factories average about 
1s. 2d. a day and women’s 7d., while the hours worked are about 
11 per day with two holidays a month, the labour is far less 
eflicient than in European countries. Reduction of taxation, 
especially on rice, is imperatively required. Japan’s native supply 
of rice is limited, and although popular taste is against foreign 
rice, the abolition of the duty would probably bring down the 
price of Japanese rice ; in one large factory wages are paid pro- 
portionate to the price of rice, the bonus being graded so that 
the lowest paid employees receive the largest amount. 

The new tariff is destroying the trade of the United Kingdom in 
cotton piece goods, except in special qualities of grey shirtings 
and in cottons imported for drawn thread work. Woollen and 
worsted goods have also suffered, except the better qualities of cloths 
and serges. Linen for drawn thread work was largely imported. 
In iron and steel goods and machinery the British share of the 
trade is satisfactory, but American competition in black plates 
has become very serious. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN TRADE 


Reports to the Board of Trade on the Conditions and Prospects of 
British Trade in Central America, Colombia, and Venezuela, 
by Mr. G. T. Milne, Special Commissioner. Cd. 6969, 2s, 3d. 

Mr. Milne (at present H.M. Trade Commissioner for the Com- 
monwealth of Australia) was appointed by the Board of Trade, 
on the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Commer- 
cial Intelligence, towards the end of 1911 to inquire into the 
conditions and prospects of British trade in the Central American 

Republics and in Colombia and Venezuela. The work of the 

mission was completed early in the present year. His reports 

have already been communicated from time to time to chambers 
of commerce and a large number of individual firms, and are now 
published for general information. Each of the eight republics is 


dealt with separately on a common plan. After a brief deserip- 
tion of the country, a section is devoted to seaports and shipping, 
giving brief particulars of the trade of the ports and of the chief 
shipping lines calling there. Internal communications are de- 
scribed, whether by rail, road, or river, with particulars of railways 
constructed or projected, and some figures as to wharf dues and 
railway freights on imports. The chief trading centres form the 
subject of another section, and the local industries are separately 
described, with particulars of the chief factories and the character 
of their products. Currency and banking are fully dealt with, 
and a general account of the tariff and of the customs administra- 
tion is given. The section on foreign trade describes the local 
organisation of import trade and summarises such statistics as are 
available. It is followed by notes on the principal articles of 
import, showing the values of the goods imported, their countries of 
origin, the share of the United Kingdom, and the trend of the trade 
as between the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. 
Similar notes are made on exports, and some general remarks 
conclude each report. T'wouseful sketch maps illustrate the Blue 
Book. Mr. Milne also collected a large number of samples of goods, 
both imported and of native origin, which competed successfully 
with British goods, and these may now be inspected at the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department in Basinghall Street, E.C. 

The total import trade of the states which formed the subject of 
the mission amounts to about £12,000,000 annually, of which the 
United Kingdom at present has about 32-4 per cent., the United 
States about 27-5 per cent., and Germany about 17-4 per cent. 
A large part of the imports from the United States consists, how- 
ever, of flour, petroleum, and other goods not supplied by the 
United Kingdom, and the proximity of the former country gives 
her merchants and manufacturers an advantage in the matter of 
quick supply; this advantage has been particularly felt in 
cotton prints and galvanised sheets. American manufacturers 
also **dump ” iron and steel goods, and dispose of surplus stocks of 
cotton prints at cheap rates in the Caribbean markets. American 
fashion is also effective in apparel and boots. The Central 
American Republics tend “to become increasingly dependent, 
commercially on the United States. In Venezuela and Colombia 
the expansion of British trade, which at present holds first place, 
will be to a considerable extent conditional upon the maintenance 
of British supremacy in shipping facilities and the utilisation of 
sound opportunities for investments serving to promote the 
economic development of the Republics.” About £30,000,000 of 
British capital is invested in the eight states, half of this being in 
Colombia and Venezuela. The establishment of more British 
importing houses in the several trade centres appears to be the 
most urgent necessity ; at present ‘there is not a single strictly 
British firm” established in Venezuela and very few in Colombia. 
We cannot afford to neglect the small markets. 


PENSIONS AND AGED PAUPERS 
Old-Age Pensioners and Aged Pauperism. Cd. 7015. 44d. 

Of the total number of persons in England and Wales who were 
over 70 years of age on January 4th, 1913, exactly 60 per cent. 
were old-age pensioners. The proportion ranged in the urban 
areas from 267 per 1,000 in Bournemouth to 778 per 1,000 in 
Bermondsey, and in extra-metropolitan administrative counties 
from 448 per 1,000 in Surrey to 801 per 1,000 in Northampton- 
shire. The payment of old-age pensions began in January, 
1909; but as until December 31st, 1910, the receipt of Poor Law 
relief (except of a medical character) constituted a disqualification 
for the receipt of an old-age pension, the effects of the pensions 
upon aged pauperism only begin to show themselves in 1911. 
As may be expected, the consequences are most marked in 
relation to outdoor pauperism, although the quantity of indoor 
paupers has been very appreciably reduced. On March 31st, 
1906, there were in England and Wales 168,096 outdoor paupers ; 
on January 4th, 1913, there were only 8,563—a_ percentage 
decrease of 94-9 per cent. Between the same dates the number 
of indoor paupers had fallen from 61,878 to 49,207—a percentage 
decrease of 19°8 percent. In all, 74°8 per cent. of aged pauperism 
has been transformed. In none of the Union counties of England 
was the decrease of outdoor pauperism less than 91-4 per cent., 
whilst in Cumberland and Rutland it exceeded 99 per cent. In 
January, 1913, in some 90 unions, mainly of a rural character, 
there were actually no persons over 70 in receipt of outdoor 
relief. One rather gruesome fact emerges from these figures. 
In Mareh, 1912, the number of old-age pensioners was 17-8 per 
1,000 of the total population, the numbers ranging from 9-4 per 
1,000 in Hampstead to 40-8 per 1,000 in Cardiganshire. But in 
ihe county of Glamorganshire the figure was as low as 9-9 per 
1,000. The reason is simple: miners do not, as a rule, live as 
long as other people. 
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RAILWAY MEN’S HOURS AND ACCIDENTS 


Railway Servants (Hours of Labour). Return of Certain Classes 
who were on one or more occasions during the Month of 
February 1913 on duty .. . for more than Twelve Hours, 
ete. Cd. 6931. 3d. 


General Report to the Board of Trade upon the Accidents that 
have occurred on the Railways of the United Kingdom during 
the year 1912. Cd. 6932. 24d. 

During last February 2,682,242 days were worked by 116,015 
guards, brakesmen, enginemen, signalmen and examiners on the 
railways. On 60,182 of the days, or 2°26 per cent., the hours 
exceeded twelve by one hour or more. (In other words, it seems 
that the return really records the number of cases in which men 
worked over 13 hours.) In May 1911 the corresponding per- 
centage was °54, and in June 1912 1:00. The number of indi- 
vidual men who worked over 12 hours on one or more occasions 
was 36,031. In 35,200 cases men worked one hour in excess of 
12, in 14,125 cases two hours in excess, in 5,959 cases three hours, 
in 2,383 four hours, in 1,154 cases five hours, and in 1,361 six 
hours and upwards. In 803 cases (relating to 639 individuals) 
men were allowed to resume duty after being on duty more than 
12 (should not this really be “* more than 13” ?) hours with less 
than nine hours’ rest. There are naturally considerable variations 
in the records of the several companies. Out of the 5,338 goods 
drivers and firemen of the Great Western Railway 4,634 worked 
over 12 (? 18) hours on at least one occasion during the month. 
The explanation of the increase in the proportion of men working 
excessive hours, as compared with the returns of May 1911 and 
June 1912, is given as “‘the severe and continuous fogs which 
prevailed in the North of England and South Wales.” 

In their next return the Board of Trade should avoid the grave 
ambiguity which leads the public to think that it is reading a 
return of men who work over 12 hours, whereas, according to the 
Board of Trade’s own statement, it is really reading a return of 
men who work over 13. To work “‘ a period exceeding 12 hours 
by one hour and upwards ” is, we may remind the Board of Trade, 
in common English, to work over 13 hours. By not saying so 
the Board of Trade lays itself open to the suspicion of desiring to 
whitewash the railway companies. 

During last year 3830 railway servants were killed and 
5,379 were injured by accidents caused by the movement 
of trains and vehicles (exclusive of deaths and injuries caused 
by accidents to trains themselves); 59 men were killed and 
8,060 injured in connection with shunting operations. In 
coupling accidents 12 men were killed (the same number as in 
1911) and 679 (as against 611 in 1911) injured. One shunter in 
every 13 and one goods guard in every 16 was injured in 1911. 
The numbers killed in each case approach 1 in 500. There 
appears to be a steady decrease in the number of railway men 
killed by accidents caused by the movement of trains, while, on 
the other hand, the figures of the injured go up. It is thought 
that a decrease in the number of permanent-way men killed as 
against the average of 10 years ending with 1911 may be due to 
the improvement of a rule in the Railway Clearing House Code, 
so as to provide that no man shall act as look-out man till he has 
been passed as competent, and so as to make his duties and those 
of the ganger clearer. There seems to be a serious increase in the 
accidents occurring from causes other than the movement of 
trains—such as unloading goods. In 1912, 58 men were killed 
and 22,498 injured in this way, the average for the preceding six 
years (with almost exactly the same number of employees) being 
41 and 16,944. The report also deals with accidents to pas- 
sengers, the number of which seems to remain fairly constant. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
AGREEMENTS 


The Industrial Council. Report on Inquiry into Industrial Agreements. 
Cd. 6952. 24d. 

The Industrial Council was requested by the Government 
rather over a year ago to make inquiries as to (1) what is the best 
method of securing the due fulfilment of industrial agreements, 
(2) How far and in what manner industrial agreements which are 
made between representative bodies of employers and workmen 
should be enforced throughout a particular trade or district. The 
Council came to the conclusion that collective agreements are 
generally kept, and that it is only under special circumstances 
that most of the breaches occur. Instances of such special 
circumstances, so far as the men’s side is concerned, are to be 
found in occasions on which trade-union leaders are compelled by 
force of circumstances to agree to the settlement of a dispute 
without any well-defined authority from those whom they 


represent, or, it may be, against the wishes of a considerable 
minority. Wholly unforeseen circumstances, such as the loss in 
wages of six shillings a week, which would have been caused if the 
taxi-drivers had submitted to the enforcement of the clause in 
their agreement raising the price of petrol, are likewise sometimes 
the cause of breaches of agreements. The Council considered four 
suggestions as to the best methods of securing the due fulfilment 
of industrial agreements, viz.: (1) complete and effective 
organisation on the part of employer and workpeople, (2) moral 
obligation, (3) monetary penalties and prohibition of assistance to 
persons in breach, (4) monetary guarantees. The conclusions 
arrived at on this subject were almost necessarily somewhat 
vague in character. The most important definite point is the 
unwillingness of the Council to reeommend anything in the nature 
of legal interference, either in the shape of monetary penalties or 
in the shape of prohibition of assistance by associations to 
persons in breach. The Council could not recommend the system 
of monetary guarantees in connection with agreements as an 
effective plan for general adoption. It suggests that all agree- 
ments should contain a clause for referring disputes in interpreta- 
tion to a suitable authority for settlement, and that in general 
agreements should come up for revision every three years. 

The principle of the compulsory extension of agreements under 
certain conditions throughout a particular trade or district was 
favoured by the Council. It was held that the chief conditions of 
such an extension should be (1) adhesion to the agreement of 
** Associations of employers and of workmen representing a 
substantial body of those in the trade or district,” (2) the inclusion 
in the agreement of a clause fixing the number of days’ notice to 
be given by either party of intended changes in conditions as to 
wages or hours, (3) the inclusion of a clause requiring that there 
should be no stoppage of work or alteration of conditions until 
the dispute should have been investigated by an agreed tribunal, 
(4) an inquiry by an authority appointed by the Board of Trade 
as to the desirability of a compulsory extension of the agreement 
(opportunities being, of course, given for objectors to make 
themselves heard). Thus another road is opened towards the 
extension of the legal minimum wage. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Statistics of Public Education in England and Wales. 
Educational Statistics, 1911-12. Cd. 6934. 2s. 6d. 


The number of public and other elementary schools in England 
and Wales recognised by the Board of Education on July 31st, 
1912 (including higher elementary schools, “‘ certified efficient ”’ 
schools, schools for blind, deaf, mentally and physically defective, 
and epileptic children), was 21,357, with an accommodation of 
6,909,764. Of this number, 12,818 schools, accommodating 
2,810,150 children, are ** voluntary schools ” (which are steadily 
declining in number). The total number of scholars on the 
register at the end of the school year was 6,075,497, of whom 
6,037,370 were in ordinary public elementary schools, 9,735 in 
higher elementary schools, and 4,208 in “ certified efficient ”’ 
schools, the remainder (24,184) being in special schools for de- 
fectives. The number of partial exemption scholars in England 
and Wales on the registers the last day of the school year was 
35,142 (of whom only 25 were in Wales). This number is greater 
than in 1910-11 (34,194), but less than in 1909-10 (36,223). 

There were on the grant list in 1911-12 885 secondary schools 
in England (of which 382 were council schools) and 110 in Wales 
(95 being Welsh intermediate schools). The aggregate number 
of full-time secondary pupils was 165,617. There were also 
6,501 part-time pupils, chiefly student teachers and pupil 
teachers. In the case of the English schools the bulk of the 
tuition fees ranged from 5 to 9 guineas per annum ; in the Welsh 
schools, however, the fees mostly range from 2 to 6 guineas—a 
striking difference! It is interesting to observe that of the pupils 
admitted into the English secondary schools during the year 
28-5 per cent. were “ free pupils’ ; in Wales 37-31 per cent. of 
the admissions were free pupils. Besides the secondary schools 
already mentioned, particulars are included as to 102 schools in 
England and Wales inspected and recognised as eflicient by 
the Board of Education, but not receiving grant. The number 
of pupils was 18,975. 

Particulars are given of 4,028 pupil teachers in England and 
Wales, most of whom are attending classes at pupil-teachers’ 
centres, and 2,265 bursars who are in attendance at secondary 
schools. Reference may also be made in passing to the day 
technical institutes and classes and schools of art recognised by 
the Board. The number of recognised evening and similar 
schools in 1911-12 was 8,561. The students on the register at 
any time during the year totalled 784,984, on 656,028 of whom 
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grant was paid. Of the latter number 266,542 were girls and 
women. For the training of elementary school teachers there are 
87 training colleges in England and Wales—university, council, 
and voluntary—with 45 hostels. The total accommodation 
provided was for 12,867 students, and there were 12,158 at the 
beginning of the session 1911-12. In that year 19 institutions 
were recognised for the training of secondary school teachers, in 
which 188 students completed a course of training during the 
session. ‘The Board recognises 14 training schools in England 
and Wales for teachers of domestic subjects, which in 1911-12 
contained 1,033 students. 








THE IRISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


Agricultural Statistics, Ireland, 1912. Reports and Tables relating to 
Irish Agricultural Labourers. Cd. 6928. 2}d. 

Labourers (Ireland). Return showing the number of Cottages 
and Allotments provided under the Labourers Acts by 
each District Council in Ireland up to the 31st day of March, 
1918. H.C.151. 2d. 

In the little volume first cited we have a large number of statis- 
tics and facts with regard to (1) the migration of temporary Irish 
agricultural labourers to England and Scotland, (2) the number 
and wages of agricultural workers in Ireland, (3) the number of 
different kinds of agricultural machines in use in Ireland. The 
number of migratory labourers is declining and is estimated at 
about 16,000 for 1912, as against 18,500 for 1910 and 24,000 for 
1907. About 80 per cent. of the migratory labourers are landless ; 
but the great majority of these are sons or daughters of farmers. 
It is interesting to note how the labourers form three distinct 
groups. The first is the Achill workers, from the western coast, 
who, unlike the other groups, include a number of women, and 
who go to the South of Scotland to work in squads at raising 
potatoes. The second group, from Donegal, work at turnip 
singling, haymaking, corn harvesting, potato and turnip raising 
in the Lothians, the South-east of Scotland, and Northumberland. 
The third and largest group are the *“* Connaught men,” who 
‘** follow a considerable itinerary during the course of the summer 
and autumn, moving from the hay districts of Lancashire into 
Lincolnshire and North Cambridge for the corn harvest, and from 
thence into Warwickshire, Stafford and Cheshire for potato 
digging and turnip singling.” It is estimated that the savings of 
Irish labourers who migrated into England and Scotland in 1912 
amounted to £190,000. The report laments the decrease in the 
supply of agricultural labour in Ireland. The average wage of 
labourers in Ireland, including payments in kind, appears to be 
about 12s. 6d. a week. A special inquiry into the number of 
persons actively engaged in farm work in Ireland on June Ist, 
1912, showed a total of 1,073,238 persons, including 810,503 males 
and 262,735 females. 789,658 of these were members of farmers’ 
families, 160,819 were other permanent labourers, and 122,761 
were persons temporarily employed. It is regrettable that 
comparative summary figures for earlier years are not given in 
connection with the detailed return of agricultural machines and 
farm implements in use. This valuable return has also been given 
in earlier annual reports on the same subject, but it would be 
useful to be able to obtain information with regard to general 
changes without having to refer to other volumes. 

It is an old legal adage that everyone is presumed to know the 
laws of England, but the confidence which some Government 
Departments seem to have of the reality of this presumption robs 
their reports of much of their value. In theWhite Paper of 14 pages 
(No. 151) the space of a page and a half is absolutely blank and 
might just as well have been filled with some further elucidation 
of the statistics than is provided by the column headings and the 
voluminous title (of which only one-eighth is reproduced above). 
As it is, any inquirer coming fresh to the subject will have to refer 
to the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, 1906 and 1911, the Irish Land 
Act, 1908, and the previous Return, 158 of 1912. Altogether it 
appears that up to March 31st, 1913, 41,852 cottages and 554 
allotments were provided, of which 298 cottages and 16 allotments 
were unoccupied. No particulars are given of the accommodation 
in the cottages or of the size of the allotments. The rents reserved 
in the lettings run from 4d. to 2s. 9d. a week ; the total amount of 
rent is not shown, nor the frequency of the rates; the most 
common rents appear to be Is., Is. 3d., Is. 6d., and Is. 9d. 
Arrears had accumulated to the amount of £9,334 in respect of 
17,567 cottages and 214 allotments, but no explanatory particu- 
lars are given. In connection with the last completed scheme in 
each area 14,996 cottages,4,672 ** extra half-acres,”’ 95 allotments- 
and 9 “ tracts * were applied for, and 8,134 cottages,2,672 ** extra 
half-acres,”’ 14 allotments, and 4 “* tracts * were sanctioned. The 
expenses incurred in the preparation and confirmation of the last 


completed scheme amounted to £121,335—i.e., official, £16,187 ; 
legal, £56,118; engineering, £25,144; clerical, £10,071 ; and 
incidental, £13,865. All this information is grouped by provinces, 
counties, and district councils. 


THE ENGLISH SEA FISHERIES 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Annual Report on Sea Fisheries 
for the year 1912. Part I.—Report. Cd. 6994. 10}d.; 
Part II.—Tables and Charts. Cd. 6998. 1s. 8d. 


A welcome change of method is noted at the outset of the 
Sea Fisheries Report. In previous years it has been chiefly 
Statistical; this year an endeavour has been made, without 
sacrificing the statistical survey, to include a more general account 
of matters interesting to the fishing community. These, which 
are summarised in an introductory review of the year’s fishing, 
comprise the main facts of the harvest, the comparatively recent 
innovation of trawling for herring, shell-fish, ships and men, by- 
products, inshore fisheries, and foreign trade. 

During the past eleven years there has been an almost unbroken 
increase in the total recorded catch from year to year ; and in 1912, 
a year of cold and wet, disastrous for British agriculture, the sea 
fisheries marked a record as regards both quantity and value. 
The total amount landed, exclusive of shell-fish, was over 144 
million hundredweights, valued at £8,884,000, to which must be 
added the comparatively small figure of £327,000 for shell-fish. 
The outstanding feature of the year was the great herring catch, 
over 5} million hundredweights, a record over all previous years. 
Mackerel, which still predominate on the south coast, have 
increased on the east as they have fallen off on the west. The 
satch of plaice was markedly less than in 1911, while that of cod 
was rather less. The oyster ranks as a luxury, and its production 
is mainly controlled by large commercial companies. The mussel, 
on the other hand, belongs to the dietary of the working people. 
It is consumed in great quantities in the larger towns, not without 
danger to the public health consequent upon the increasing prac- 
tice of carrying drainage into the sea. The report suggests that 
the shell-fish fisheries are capable of considerable development 
along commercial lines. Ten years ago their value was at a 
minimum, and again in 1910, while in 1907 it attained a high 
maximum, which was touched again last year. These are a few 
points chosen almost at random from a report crowded with 
material of great social and economic interest. 


THE SECRET PLAGUE 


Local Government Board: Report on Venereal Diseases, by Dr. R.W. 
Johnstone. With an Introduction by the Medical Officer of 
the Board. Cd. 7029. 24d. 


The announcement of a Royal Commission, the manifesto of 
the doctors, the discussion at the International Congress of 
Medicine, and the visit to England of Professor Erhlich—all these 
circumstances coming together make the issue of Dr. Johnstone’s 
report in the highest degree opportune. It was in March of last 
year that the task was entrusted to him, and the inquiry has 
necessarily been of a merely “ sampling” character. Dr. John- 
stone outlines very briefly the history of syphilis and its treatment 
in Europe ; he weighs the evidence as to its alleged decline in this 
country, and he considers the adequacy and character of the 
arrangements for institutional treatment. He lays emphasis upon 
the fact that the influence of syphilis upon the public health 
cannot be measured by the official returns of certified deaths, 
which are well known to include only a portion of those directly 
traceable to it. Syphilis may attack any part of the body, and 
it generally, of course, selects the weakest part. Locomotor 
ataxy and general paralysis of the insane are now regarded as 
almost wholly dependent upon it, and to the latter of these dis- 
eases is due about 40 per cent. of the male deaths at Claybury 
Asylum. Dr. Johnstone shows that the hospital accommodation 
is altogether inadequate ; he agrees with most modern authorities 
in condemning, from the public health standpoint, the State 
regulation of prostitution, and cites evidence in support of the 
view that the clandestine prostitute is more dangerous than the 
professional in spreading disease. His conclusion, endorsed by 
Dr. Newsholme, is: “ It cannot be too strongly urged that the 
best method of controlling venereal diseases and protecting the 
free from infection would be the provision of means for early and 
accurate diagnosis, with skilled advice and adequate treatment 
available for all infected persons. In short, the essence of the 
problem is how to get a willing patient at the earliest time to the 
doctor from whom, or to the institution from which, such advice 
and treatment are to be had.” 
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A DECADE OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the year 1911-12 and the nine preceding years. 
H. of C, 220. 4s. 6d. 

For several years past critics have made great play with the 
defects of this famous Blue Book, and no one would say that the 
complaints concerning its substance and form have not been 
justified. The theme, surely, is unsurpassed in importance and in 
fascination, for the clause of the Government of India Act of 1858 
is so drafted as to impose upon the India Office the duty of pro- 
ducing every year a survey, prepared with the aid of reports from 
every presidency, province, and district of India, of all the social 
facts bearing upon the condition of the people. It is a debatable 
question whether the purpose in view is more likely to be served 
by the compilation of a scrupulously colourless statement or by 
the writing of a review in which an effort is made to treat the 
material with an eye to social values; but the acceptance of 
either conception would undoubtedly involve a measure of con- 
demnation for the Blue Book as it stands. This question, 
however, cannot be pursued within the very short space available 
in the present Supplement. All we can do is to give a bare 
indication of the contents. 

The statement is, in effect, an outline survey of present-day 
India. It summarises the main facts as to population and areas, 
the machinery of administration, finance, law and legislation, the 
Native States, local government, education, and public health, 
and all the public departments in turn. The complex systems of 
land tenure and revenue collection are described and their 
statistical results set forth, and a number of pages are given up to 
a summary of the economic and social facts and movements in 
each province separately. The chief weakness of the Blue Book 
is the extremely inadequate treatment accorded to the influences 
making up the “* moral progress and condition” of the Indian 
people ; the introduction in particular is a somewhat painful 
exposure of the intellectual poverty of the India Office. With all 
its faults, however, the Statement remains a noteworthy example 
of official compilation, and it is altogether indispensable to every- 
one concerned with Indian affairs in whatever department. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Further Correspondence relating to a Bill to Regulate Immigration 
into the Union of South Africa; with Special Reference to 
Asiatics. Cd. 6940. 5d. 

When the Hon. G. K. Gokhale visited South Africa last autumn, 
in order to consult with the Union Government and the leaders 
of the various communities in regard to the position of Indian 
immigrants, it was believed that a satisfactory working arrange- 
ment had been arrived at. Unfortunately the compromise then 
negotiated has proved to be of no avail, and an acute situation 
has arisen in consequence of the new Immigration Restriction Act 
passed by the Botha Government, and put into force at the 
beginning of this month The Blue Book (which is in continua- 
tion of Cd. 6283 of September, 1912) contains the text of the new 
measure, with correspondence between Lord Gladstone and 
General Botha and the Secretary of State, together with various 
statements from the Indian leaders in South Africa. The com- 
plaint of the last-named is that the Act violates not only the 
Gokhale arrangement, but also the compromise effected two years 
ago, which put a stop to the painful business of passive resistance. 
The points in dispute (the racial test, the legality of Indian 
marriages, the right of domicile, ete.) form the subject of negotia- 
tions now going on at Pretoria. These may possibly be successful, 
in which case, presumably, the Immigration Act will be amended 
to meet the demands of the British Indians. If otherwise, 
passive resistance will be resumed. The immediate outlook is to 
a large extent dependent upon Mr. Fischer, Minister of the 
Interior, who is now in Europe. 


THE CHINESE OPIUM CROPS 


Reports from H.M. Minister at Peking respecting the Opium Question 
in China. Cd. 6876. 24d. 

It would be anything but a light matter to attempt, with the 

aid of the reports summarised in this White Paper, to estimate the 

present position of the opium crops in China. Sir John Jordan is 


indebted for the information in a few cases to consular officers or 
Chinese officials, more often to missionaries and other travellers, 
and the reports from the several provinces are extremely varied. 
In Fukien the uprooting of the crops in the early months of the 
year seems to have been vigorously carried on; from Yunnan, 
Kueichow, and Kiangsu there is evidence of widespread poppy- 
growing ; 


in Szechuan, declared free of poppy a year ago, there 


has apparently been a recrudescence. In Anhui, Hunan, and 
Shantung the destruction of the new crops is said to have been 
carried out with great severity, and the reports from these three 
provinces are full of first-hand detail. ‘* I saw no poppy,” writes 
Mr. Archibald Rose of his journey in Hunan, “ and I believe that 
the crops have now been entirely destroyed in the area through 
which I passed,”’ and similar statements occur in the accounts of 
observers in several other regions. The references to opium- 
smoking are as various as the accounts of the crops. In Shantung 
Mr. N. Fitzmaurice says he found smoking not less prevalent 
than it was a year ago. Opium shops abounded in the towns, 
and the people had no difliculty in buying supplies. Encouraging 
as, in many respects, the reports are, they suggest that it should 
be much easier a year hence to tell how far China is succeeding in 
her self-appointed task of dealing with the national evil. 


HUMAN LEOPARDS 


Despatch from the Governor of Sierra Leone reporting on the 
Measures adopted to deal with Unlawful Societies in the 
Protectorate. Cd. 6961. 2d. 


‘For a number of years past the Northern Sherbro district has 
been the principal field for the operations of an organisation 
which goes under the name of the Human Leopard Society.” So 
begins this despatch, in a fashion which certainly does not imply 
that the Governor of Sierra Leone is handling a subject of extra- 
ordinary fascination for the student of primitive man. The 
district commissioner. it appears, set to work in earnest last year 
to rout out the secret society which was believed to be responsible 
for a long series of murders. By October 336 persons had been 
arrested, including several paramount chiefs and other leading 
men. Evidence against them was scanty or non-existent ; most 
were discharged ; the remainder, after a special inquiry by the 
Solicitor-General and the granting of special powers to the 
Executive, were committed for trial, to the number of 108. In the 
end seven were hanged. These are the bare official facts of a set 
of social phenomena which, one would say, are ludicrously 
obscured by the authorities of Sierra Leone. What the Human 
Leopard and Alligator Societies actually are, how far they extend. 
what their objects, avowed or secret, may be—upon these and 
other questions which will be asked by every non-official person 
who reads the White Paper no light of any kind is thrown. “ It 
has not yet been decided,” we are told, ** whether the object of 
the Society is merely to satisfy the craving which some savages 
have for human flesh, or whether the eating of human flesh is only 
part of some ceremony which is believed to have the effect of 
increasing the mental and physical powers of the members of the 
Society.’’ Our comment upon this curious sentence is that, while 
the policy of the Governor of Sierra Leone and his subordinates 
may have been entirely justified, their account shows beyond all 
eavil that, so far from having “ decided ”’ anything, they have 
not even approached the problems presented by the Human 
Leopards. If these singular beings have not been terrified into 
an impenetrable silence by the zeal of the Solicitor-General, here, 
clearly, is a subject for Dr. Haddon and his fellow-workers in 
anthropology. 


TRADE UNION FIGURES 


Trade Unions (Membership and Expenditure): Return showing 
the Membership at the end of 1911, and the Amounts ex- 
pended during the year on (1) Unemployed Benefit ; (2) 
Dispute Benefit, and (3) Other Benefits and Working Ex- 
penses, by 100 of the Principal Trade Unions in the various 
groups of Trades. H. of C. 239. 1d. 


These 100 leading trade unions had, at the end of 1911, a total 
membership of 1,816,506. During the year they had expended 
upon unemployed benefit £453,183, upon dispute benefit 
£318,601, upon other benefits and working expenses £1,730,433 
—in all a trifle over 2} million pounds. The largest union was the 
Durham Miners, with a membership of 132,014; next came the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, with 121,469 ; the Yorkshire 
Miners with 92,900. The two railway unions, since united, had 
at the end of 1911 a combined membership of 139,575; it has 
since been enormously increased. The unions which, in proportion 
to membership, provided the largest amount of unemployed 
benefit were the London Society of Compositors, which, with a 
membership of 12,050, paid out £26,208, and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, which, with a membership of 
66,365, paid out £37,990. The total paid by the A.S.E. in un- 
employed benefit was £67,355, while the Cottonspinners paid 
£38,217. The Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 
with a membership of 23,415, paid for unemployed benefit only 
£528 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Historical Manuscripts Commission: Report on the Manuscripts 
of the Hon. Frederick Lindley Wood ; M. L. S. Clements, 
Esq.; S. Philip Unwin, Esq. Cd. 6689. 2s.9d. Report on 
the Manuscripts of Allan George Finch, Esq., of Burley-on- 
the-Hill, Rutland. Vol. I. Cd. 6508. 2s. 8d. 


The first of these volumes includes a series of letters from 
various correspondents, addressed to Lord Irwin, lord-lieutenant 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire, forming an almost continuous 
narrative of events from day to day throughout the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745. Many of the letters are rich in picturesque 
detail, especially those describing the rebel army on its southward 
march. Among the papers of the Molesworth family, in the 
possession of Mr. Clements, there was discovered a manuscript 
journal of the Irish House of Lords for the period 1640—41, 
containing a number of passages that are absent from. or scored 
out in, the original notebook preserved in the Public Record 
Office of Ireland. All these passages bear upon the burning politi- 
cal questions of the day, such as the liberty of Parliament and 
the punishment of Strafford, and one long and important passage 
relates to the accusation of treason against the Lord Chancellor, 
who, it may be observed, most probably had access to the records. 
The Molesworth correspondence presents a complete picture of a 
typical (though unusually talented) Whig family in the period 
1689-1744. John, eldest son of the first Lord Molesworth, when 
ambassador at Turin, was kept in touch with the political and 
social world at home by such distinguished Whig correspondents 
as Lord Chancellor Macclesfield and Daniel Pulteney. The 
military order-books, 1758—59, which form the last section of the 
volume, afford an interesting picture of the organisation of the 
British army on active service 200 years ago. 

The papers of the Finch family include letters from Queen 
Elizabeth, Walsingham, Hatton, and Sidney, and one letter from 
Lady Raleigh written in the Tower. But the interest of the 
volume centres in the correspondence of Heneage Finch, Earl of 
Winchelsea, during his embassy to the Porte, 1660-68. Win- 
chelsea’s position as ambassador was peculiarly difficult ; for 
although he received credentials from the King, he was appointed, 
and his salary paid, by the Levant Company. Thus he was per- 
petually exposed to the reproach of being the mere representative 
of merchants, and could only maintain his position of equality 
with the French ambassador by dint of energy and determination. 
Further, he was harassed by lack of means, for the King would 
give him no money for the business of state. His policy was to 
foment war between the Sultan and Germany, with the object of 
withdrawing the Emperor’s attention from France, England’s 
ally. He believed that no English ambassador had ever had 
greater schemes in hand, but he could do nothing without spies, 
“presents and corruptions.” Ministers at home would not 
support him financially, as they persisted in the belief that * in 
Turkey there were no matters of state to be employed in, but 
only merchandising and protection of traders.” Even in those 
days of apparent splendour and strong rule the Turkish empire 
seemed to this observer to be “ in a tottering condition,” full of 
insurrection, ‘* discontents and flames.”” The army had deterio- 
rated, for lack of order and good government, yet no soldiers could 
better endure “‘ hardy blows” and all privation ; modern dis- 
cipline would soon convert them into the finest infantry in the 
world. Moreover, the Turks could draw limitless reinforcements 
from their Asiatic dominions ; and time always helped them, for 
** their patience is much greater and their reach far deeper than 
most princes in Christendom imagine ’’—observations which have 
a singular appropriateness to the events of these days. 


THE SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS 


Report for 1912-13 relating to the Self-governing Dominions. (Cd. 
6863. Is. 5d. 

The Dominions Department of the Colonial Office is responsible 
for this compilation, which covers the year’s happenings in all the 
self-governing dominions. Such Imperial questions as defence, 
legislation, and international relations are grouped together in the 
first part of the report, while other matters are dealt with later 
under the dominions separately. The section on defence is 
exceptionally useful at the moment, since it summarises the events 
of the movement for associating the Colonies with the Navy, 
which began with the representation of the Colonial Governments 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence. The section on legisla- 
tion contains a great deal of important material, more especially 
relating to labour and industrial regulation, the land, and the 
treatment of subject peoples. 


LIST OF PARLIAMENTARY 
AND OTHER OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


(RECEIVED sINcCE JULY 20, 19138.) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 


Fisuery Boarp ror Scortanp. Firra Report (NortTHERN AREA) 
ON Fishery AND HypROGRAPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 
Norrn SEA AnD Apsacent Waters. Conducted for the Fishery 
Board for Scotland in co-operation with the International Council 
for the exploration of the sea under the superintendence of D’ Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson, C.B., Scientific Member of the Board. 
1908-1911. Cd. 6950. 14s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS (AGRICULTURAL LAND): Return of 
the Agricultural Land administered by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, etc. H. of C. 184. 1d. 

[Covers the parishes in which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
own 10 acres or more of agricultural land. The largest figures are : 
Durham, 44,184 acres; Kent, 28,717 acres; Yorkshire, 26,033 
acres ; Lincolnshire, 22,948 acres.] 

AGRICULTURAL Sratistics, 1912. Vou. I. Parr I. ACREAGE AND 
Live-stock RETURNS OF SCOTLAND, with a Summary for the 
United Kingdom. Cd. 6966. 5d. 

[This is the first appearance of the Scottish agricultural statistics 
as a separate publication. The tables, therefore, are preceded by 
a general account of the present state of agriculture. One-fourth 
of the total area of Scotland is under cultivation ; nearly one-half 
is mountain and heath used for rough grazing.] 

ANNUAL REporT ON SEA FISHERIES FOR THE YEAR 1912. Part L., 
Report, Cd. 6994, 10jd.; Part II., Tables and Charts, Cd. 6998, 
Is. 8d. (See review, p. 11.) 

Boarp OF AGRICULTURE AND FisHEeRIES : ANNUAL REpoRT or PrRo- 
CEEDINGS under the Diseases of Animals Acts, the Markets and 
Fairs (weighing of Cattle) Acts, ete., for the year 1912. Cd. 
6737. Is. 

[Contains especially a detailed account of the appearance, in 
June, 1912, of foot-and-mouth disease, and the measures taken 
to combat it, measures which absorbed the energies of the whole 
of the available staff.] 

AGRICULTURAL Statistics, 1912. Vou. XLVII. Parr IV. Imports 
AND Exports or Corn, Live STock, AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 
Propuce. Cd. 7013. 5d. 

Boarp or AGRICULTURE AND FisHerires: Reporr OF PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES 
or AuTHorities under the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, 1888, 
June 24th, 1918. Cd. 7014. 3d. 

REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMMONS (INCLOSURE AND 
REGULATION), TOGETHER WITH THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CoM- 
MITTEE, MINUTES OF EvIDENCE, AND APPENDICES. H. of C. 
512 & 85. 1s. 5d. 

[The report was reviewed in the BLuE Book SurrLemMent of 
May.]| 

Boarp OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES : SCHEME FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF Live Stock. Cd. 7044. 1d. 


Census and Registration. 


Census, 1911. IsLANpDs IN THE Bririsn Seas: Ise oF MAN, JERSEY, 
GUERNSEY, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS. Cd. 6922. 54d. 

Census oF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1911. Vol. VIII. TENEMENTS IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTIES AND URBAN AND Ruraw Districts. 
Cd. 6910. 5s. 6d. (See review, p. 6.) 

CENSUS OF SCOTLAND, 1911 :.REPORT ON THE TWELFTH DECENNIAL 
Census. Vol. Il. Cd. 6896. 6s. 2d. 


Charities. 

EnpDowepb Cuarities (Devon) : RETURN OF REPORTS TO THE CHARITY 
ComMISSIONERS, Parishes of Okehampton, H. of C. 15, 6d ; Tor- 
moham and St. Mary Church, H. of C. 15-1, 7d.; Totnes, H. of C. 
15-11, 54d. 


Civil Services, Army, and Navy. 


Report FrroM THE SeLect ComMiTreE ON Post Orrice SERVANTS 
(Waces AND Conpirions or EmpioyMent). H. of C. 268. 
2s.4d. (See review, p. 8.) 

Navy. (Om Fue.) Apiary SpeciricaTion ror Om Fue 
(1910), AND THE REVISED SPecIFICATION (1912). Cd. 7010. 4d. 

[Shows the modifications made in 1912 as to flash-point, sulphur, 
acidity, and viscosity.] 

MEMORANDUM ON NAVAL AND Miuirary AVIATION (in continuation of 
Cd. 6067). Cd. 6695. 1d. F 

[The memorandum contains a record of the Royal Flying 
Corps during its first year, with particulars of the course of 
training at the Central Flying School, the work of the aircraft 


factory, ete.] 
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Education. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PRELIMINARY EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot TEACHERS. (1) Pupil-teacher Regulations, (2) Bursary 
Regulations, (3) Student-teacher Regulations (in force from 
August Ist, 1913, in England, excluding Wales and Monmouth- 
shire). Cd. 7003. 24d. 

[The annual regulations have been modified to meet, as far as 
possible, the serious state of affairs which has arisen owing to the 
diminished number of candidates for the teaching profession. 
The number of Bursars and Pupil-teachers in their first year recog- 
nised in England was 11,018 in 1906-7 ; in 1909-10 it had fallen 
to 7,191 ; whilst in 1912-13 the number was only 4,325! Clearly, 
therefore, unless the number of entrants to the profession can be 
largely increased, a policy of reducing the size of classes and 
increasing the proportion of certificated teachers is impossible. 
The Board of Education in these regulations attacked the question 
by providing for: (1) increased maintenance allowances for 
intending bursars in secondary schools; (2) the extension and 
improvement of the pupil-teacher system in rural districts (where, 
it may be noticed, the decline in the number of intending teachers 
is most marked) ; (3) assistance towards other systems of educating 
intending teachers.] 

Sratistics oF Pusiic EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EpUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 1911-12. Cd. 6934. 2s. 6d. 
review, p. 10.) 

EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFORMATORY 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, Cd. 6839. 4s. 4d. 

[The report (Cd. 6838) was reviewed in the BLUE Book SurrLe- 
MENT of June.] 

Boarp or Epucation (WELSH Dept.) : REGULATIONS FOR THE PRE- 
LIMINARY EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. Cd. 
7005. 24d. 

Boarp OF EDUCATION : REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1911-12 FROM THOSE 
UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES IN RECEIPT OF GRANT 
FROM THE Boarp. Vol. I. Cd. 7008, 2s.; Vol. II., Cd. 7009, 
Is. 10d. 

[These reports contain much important material, which will 
be examined in the next BLUE Book SuPPLEMENT.] 

Boarp oF EpucaTion : PuBLic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
AND WaLES. TABULAR STATEMENT OF STAFFING PER 1,000 
Scnouars, Etc. Cd. 6933. 6d. 

Boarp OF EDUCATION : REGULATIONS PROVIDING FOR SPECIAL GRANTS 
IN AID OF CERTAIN LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES IN 1913-14. Cd. 6918. 1d. 


Emigration and Immigration. 

A RETURN OF THE ALIEN PASSENGER TRAFFIC TO AND FROM THE 
UNITED KINGDOM DURING THE THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30TH, 
1913, TOGETHER WITH THE NUMBER OF EXPULSION ORDERS. 
Cd. 7047. 14d. 


Finance and Taxation. 


THE ANNUAL LocaL TAXATION RETURNS (SCOTLAND) FOR THE YEAR 


Parr I. 
(See 


1911-12. H.ofC. 181. 2s. 9d. 
REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON Estimates. H. of C. 231. 
1d 


[The Naval Estimates show increases under most heads. The 
medical establishments are responsible for an increase of only 
£2,300, the educational services for £7,200. There is a decrease 
of £4,000 under the head of Civil Superannuation, etc.] 

ACCOUNTS OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE PAYMASTER- 
GENERAL ON BEHALF OF THE SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE IN 
THE YEAR ENDED FEBRUARY 28TH, 1913, ETC. H. of C. 235. 6d. 

Report oF TREASURY COMMITTEE ON THE MODE OF ISSUING THE 
DOLLAR IN THE East. Vol. I. Cd. 6973. 14d. 

[The rules observed in the Far East in converting salaries fixed 
in sterling into dollars are contained ‘in a Treasury Minute of 1888. 
This was the starting-point of the Committee’s inquiry into a 
currency question of great interest and growing importance. 
The report describes the procedure in connection with the Hong 
Kong Treasury Chest, discusses various proposals, and makes a 
number of recommendations for fixing the rate of exchange.] 

Loca Taxation (SCOTLAND) Account. Financial Year ended 
March 31st, 1913. Return showing: (1) The principal statutory 
provisions affecting Payments into and out of the Local Taxation 
(Scotland) Account, and (2) the amount of such Payments for the 
Financial Year 1912-1913. Cd. 7002. 1}d. 

ABSTRACT ACCOUNT OF THE RECEIPTS INTO AND PAYMENTS OUT OF 
THE RoAD IMPROVEMENT FUND FOR THE PERIOD FROM APRIL 1ST 
To Marcu 3i1st, 1913, TOGETHER WITH THE REPORT OF THE 
COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL THEREON. H. of C. 
237. 

EXPENDITURE ON TELEPHONE CAPITAL ACCOUNT : Statement showing 
the sums authorised by Parliament for Telephone Development, 
ete. Cd. 6945. 4d. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE AcT, 1911 (Part II.): Account showing the 
Nature and Amount of the Securities held by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, ete. H. of C. 291. 4d. 

REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES, together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices. H. of C, 231. 2s. 5d. 

Civi. Services, 1913-14: Revisep Estimate, H. of C. 226, 1d. ; 

Supplementary Estimate, H. of C. 227. 24d. 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTS OF THE CHAMBERLAIN OF LONDON FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED Marcu 31st, 1913. H. of C. 229. 14d. 

Pusitic Works Loans Bitz, 1913: RETURN or PARTICULARS OF 
Loans of which the balances outstanding are proposed to be 
remitted or written off (in whole or in part) from the Assets of 
the Local Loans Fund. H. of C. 225. 1d. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs. 


DeEsPATCH FROM THE GOVERNOR OF SIERRA LEONE REPORTING ON THE 
MEASURES ADOPTED TO DEAL WITH UNLAWFUL SOCIETIES IN THE 
ProrecroraTeE. Cd. 6961. 2d. (See review, p. 12.) 

Reports rrom His Masesty’s MINISTER aT PEKING RESPECTING THE 
Orrum QuEsTION IN CHINA. Cd. 6876. 2}d. (See review, 
p- 12.) 

CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE WITHDRAWAL OF His Masesry’s 
GOVERNMENT FROM THE BrusseELs SuGAR CONVENTION. Cd. 
6877. 2d. 

CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO RECENT DISORDERS ON THE WIT- 
WATERSRAND AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF REGULAR Troops, Cd. 
6941, 3d.; FurTHER CORRESPONDENCE on the same subject, 
Cd. 6942, 3d. 

[These two White Papers, relating to the Labour troubles on 
the Rand and their disastrous accompaniments, during the present 
summer, have been so fully dealt with in the daily Press that 
there is no need to summarise them in these columns. The 
occurrences raise more than one Imperial question of great 
moment.] 

JUDGMENT OF THE HicH Court IN THE CASE BROUGHT BY THE MASAI 
TRIBE AGAINST THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE EAstT AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE AND OTHERS, DATED May 26TH, 1913. Cd. 
6939. 1d. 

[The case had reference to agreements with the Chief and 
certain representatives of the Masai tribe as to the removal to 
and from a reserve at Laikipia.] 

Ecypt, No. 3A (1913) : TRANSLATION OF THE ORGANIC AND ELECTORAL 
Laws or Eeypt, promulgated July 21st, 1913. Cd. 6878. 2}d. 

[Text of the laws embodying the new constitution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly which formed the subject of Lord Kitchener's 
important dispatch of July. They provide for an interesting 
experiment in the representation of minorities.] 

Cuina, No. 3 (1913): FuRTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE 
Arrairs OF Coina. Cd. 7054. 9d. 

TREATY SERIES, 1913 : AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND PORTUGAL FOR THE REGULATION OF THE OPp1tUM MONOPOLIES 
IN THE COLONIES OF HonG KonG anp Macao. Cd. 7052. 4d. 

Persia. No. 2 (1913). Financial Advances made by His Majesty's 
Government and the Government of India to the Persian Govern- 
ment. Cd. 7053. a 

[Shows the outstanding debt of Persia to H.M. Government and 
the Government of India to be a trifle over three-quarters of a 
million sterling.] 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 


ANNUAL SERIES : 5136, Portugal (Chinde) ; 5145, United States (Gal- 
veston) ; 5156, Venezuela (Caracas) ; 5162, Italy (Finances) ; 5163, 
Abyssinia ; 5165, Congo (Katanga) ; 5167, Turkey (Aleppo Vilayat); 
5168, Turkey (Basra); 5169, China (Newchwang) ; 5170, Japan 
(Yokohama) ; 5171, German E. Africa ; 5172, Russia (Moscow) ; 
5173 Brazil (Pernambuco) ; 5176, Zanzibar ; 5177, France (Saigon) ; 
5178, France (Nice); 5129, Spain; 5180, Abyssinia (Harrar) ; 
5181, Spain (Barcelona); 5182, Italy (Naples); 5183, Russia 
(Finland). 

India. 

STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE Moral. AND MATERIAL PROGRESS AND 
CoNDITION OF INDIA DURING THE YEAR 1911-12 AND THE NINE 
PRECEDING YEARS. Forty-eighth Number (being the Fifth 
Decennial Report). H. of C. 220. 4s. 6d. (See review, p. 12.) 

East Inp1A (JUDICIAL) : CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE SITAPUR 
Murper Case. Cd. 6975. 24d. 

[Documents concerning the affair known as the Oudh gallows 
tragedy. Three men tried for murder by the Sessions Judge of 
Sitapur, Oudh, and acquitted, were retried at the instance of the 
Lieut.-Governor of the United Provinces. Two were sentenced to 
death, one to transportation for life. While their petition to the 
Governor-General was pending, the capital sentence was carried 
out (September, 1912). The case, several times discussed in 
Parliament, raises the important question of appeals against 
acquittals by the executive government in India.] 

East Inp1A: Accounts AND ESTIMATES, 1913-14. ExPLANATORY 
MEMORANDUM BY THE UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 
Cd. 6926. 3d. 

[The annual memorandum setting forth the principal heads 
of the Indian financial statement, presented to the House of 
Commons on July 31st, 1913.] 


Ireland. 


INTERMEDIATE EpucaTion Boarp FoR IRELAND. RULES AND 
SCHEDULE CONTAINING THE PROGRAMME OF EXAMINATIONS FOR 
1914. H. of C. 156. 3d. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, IRELAND, 1913 : General Abstracts showing 
the acreage under Crops and the numbers and descriptions of Live 
Stock in each County and Province, 1912-13. Cd. 7063. 2d. 
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Report OF THE INTERMEDIATE EpucATION Boarp FOR IRELAND 
FOR THE YEAR 1912. Cd. 6893. 3d. 

STATISTICAL TABLES OF THE DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE FOR THE 
YEAR 1912. 

[These tables have nothing at all in common with the reports 
of the Metropolitan, English and Welsh, or Scottish police forces. 
There is scarcely a word or a figure about the police ; the whole 
Blue Book is devoted to the Dublin criminal. Perhaps the most 
surprising feature of this class is its illiteracy. Of the 5,352 males 
arrested and summarily convicted during the year, only 110 could 
read and write well; and of the 4,018 females, only 30 could read 
and write well. The total number of indictable offences com- 
mitted within the district during the year was 3,122, against 
8,429 in 1911; but the total number of persons dealt with 
summarily for non-indictable offences during the year was 33,151, 
showing an increase over 27,050 in 1911.] 

Irish LAND BIL1, 1913 : MEMORANDUM EXPLANATORY OF THE FINANCE 
Crauses. Cd. 6967. $d. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE EXTENSION 
oF MEepICcAL BENEFIT UNDER THE NATIONAL INSURANCB ACT TO 
IRELAND. Cd. 6963. 2d. 

[The Committee, of which Lord Ashby St. Ledgers was chair- 
man, recommends that, unless terms could be arranged with the 
medical profession before a Bill was introduced, the measure should 
simply provide for raising to the English level the rates of con- 
tribution in the six county borough areas. A general scheme for 
Ireland would involve a State medical service.] 

Tae Ninta Report (with APPENDICES) OF THE INSPECTOR FOR 
IRELAND UNDER THE INEBRIATES Acts, 1879 TO 1900, BEING FOR 
THE YEAR 1912. Cd. 6938. 14d. 

SIXTY-EIGHTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF CHARITABLE Dona- 
TIONS AND BEQUESTS FOR IRELAND. For the year ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1912. Cd. 6946. 14d. 

Firry-Firta ANNUAL REPoRT OF THE BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
or THE DuBLIN HospiTA.s, with Appendices for the year 1912-13. 
Cd. 6989. 3d. 

ReEporT OF THE Irish LAND COMMISSIONERS FOR THE PERIOD FROM 
AprRIL Ist, 1912, To March 31st, 1913. Cd. 6979. 1s. 3d. 

ConGEsTED Districts Boarp (IRELAND): Return showing acreage of 
untenanted grass lands purchased under the Land Acts of 1903 
and 1900, including lands in which tenancies have been determined, 
ete. H.of C. 215. 4d. 

APPENDIX TO THE SECOND Report or THE Irtsu Mitk Commission, 

wv 1911, Cd. 6937, 3s.; SEconp Report (formal only), Cd. 6936, $d. 

RETURN OF THE NUMBER OF EvicTION Norices filed in the High 
Court and County Courts, etec., during the quarter ending June 30th, 
1913. Cd. 6995. 4d. 

FORTY-NINTH DETAILED ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL 
FoR IRELAND, for the year 1912. (General Summary). Cd. 6917. 
2s.4d. (See review, p. 8.) 


Jupiciat Statistics, IRELAND, 1912. Parr II.—Civin Sratistics . 


Cd. 6916. 9d. 


Labour and Industrial Regulation. 


Rartway Servants (Hours or LABour): REPorT BY THE BOARD oF 
TRADE RESPECTING THEIR PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE RAILWAY 
REGULATION Act, 1893, 56 & 57 VicT., c. 29, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED JULY 27TH, 1913. H.of C. 294. 4d. 

[Sections 56 & 57 of the Railway Regulation Act of 1893 laid 
down that if it is represented to the Board of Trade, by or on 
behalf of any railway servants, that excessive hours are being 
worked, the Board of Trade shall inquire into the representation, 
and if reasonable ground of complaint is found to exist, the Board 
of Trade shall order the company concerned to submit a schedule 
of time for the duty of the servants such as will in the opinion of 
the Board bring the actual hours of work within reasonable limits. 
This doubtlessly well-intentioned provision is still in force, but 
as the Board of Trade has never possessed any compulsory powers, 
the sections in question have already become more of an historical 
curiosity than anything else. During the first four years after 
the passing of the Act the average number of cases inquired into 
was 100; then the railway servants began to realise that the 
Board of Trade could give them no help, and during the following 
ten years, 1898-1907, the average number of cases was only 47. 
In 1910 the number of complaints was 4 ; during the last year the 
number has been 10.] 

Brewers’ Licences : Return of Accounts of the number of Persons 
in each of the several Collections of the United Kingdom licensed 
as Brewers for Sale, ete. H.of C.9 +. 24d. 

[A detailed return, giving not only the number of on and off 
licences in each of the several Collections, but also the quantities 
of malt, unmalted corn, rice, ete., used, an account of the licence 
duty charged and beer duty paid, and the total barrels of beer 
exported to various countries. Belgium is the largest importer 
of British beer among foreign countries, the United States coming 
second. Australia takes a far larger quantity than any other 
British dominion. } 

THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL Report or His Masesty’s INSPECTORS OF 
Expcosives, being their Annual Report for the year 1912. Cd. 
6958. Is. 8d. 

TrapEe Unions. Return showing the Membership at the end of 1911 
and the Amounts expended during the year on (1) Unemployed 


Benefit ; (2) Dispute Benefit ; and (8) Other Benefits and Working 
Expenses, by 100 of the principal Trade Unions in the various 
groups of Trades. H.of C. 239. 1d. (See review, p. 12.) 

Tue “ ParticuLars” SECTION OF THE FACTORY AND WoRKSHOP 
Act, 1901: Report by Sir Ernest F. G. Hatch, Bart., on his 
Investigations as to the Application of the “ Particulars "’ Section 
to Foundries. Cd. 6990. 1d. 

REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE 
WHETHER CERTAIN DISEASES SHOULD BE ADDED TO THE THIRD 
SCHEDULE OF THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Act, Cd. 6956, 
14d; Minutes of Evidence, Cd. 6957, 1s. 5d. 

[The diseases inquired into were four in number—cowpox, 
Dupuytren’s contraction, chronic spasm of the eyelids (apart 
from nystagmus), and writer's cramp. The Committee recom- 
mends that writer’s cramp should be scheduled, and that cowpox 
and Dupuytren’s contraction should not. Their recommendation 
in regard to the eye disorder is qualified.] 

MINEs AND Quarries : GENERAL REPORT, WITH STATISTICS, FOR 1912, 
BY THE Cuter INsPecTOR OF Mines. Part I., District Statistics, 
Cd. 7025, 7d.; Report for the Scotland District (No. 1) for the 
year 1912, Cd. 6983, 1s. 6d.; for the Durham District (No. 3), 
Cd. 6983, 53d. ; for the Manchester and Ireland District (No. 5), 
Cd. 6983, 4d. 

EXPLOSiON OF A GuN-coTToN Stove aT Factory No. 163, Essex, 
1913. Report by Captain Thomas. Cd. 6949. 1d. 

Tue InpustTRIAL CounciL : MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR INQUIRY INTO 
INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS. Cd. 6953. 5s. 4d. (See review, 


p. 10.) 
Local Government. 


Forty-sECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LocAL GOVERNMENT BoaRD, 
1912-13. Part Il. Housing anp TOWN-PLANNING. Cd. 6981. 
7d. 


National Health Insurance. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE Act, 1911: Report by the Chief Inspector to 
the National Health Insurance Commission (England) on an 
Inquiry into the Reasons why certain Insured persons became 
deposit contributors. Cd. 7034. 14d. 

(Contains a summary of results obtained by Mr. E. A. Gowers, 
Chief Inspector of the Insurance Commission, as to the most 
common reasons that have led deposit contributors to adopt 
this status instead of joining Approved Societies. The report 
deals only with persons actually visited. Ignorance, indifference, 
obstinacy and fear of a demand for additional contributions 
appear to be the chief reasons assigned.] 


Pensions and Poor Law. 


O.Lp-AGE PENSIONERS AND AGED Pauperism. Cd. 7015. 4$d. (See 
review, p. 9.) 

First RePorT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE LocaAL GOVERNMENT BOARD WITH RESPECT 
TO THE Poor Law Orvers. Cd. 6968. 9d. (See review, p. 7.) 


Poliee, Law, and Crime. 


Potice WEEKLY Rest Day: Return showing to what extent steps 
have been taken for putting into force the Provisions of the 
Police Act, 1910, and the Estimated Cost thereof. H. of C. 248. 1d. 

[Gives, under separate headings of the police districts, par- 
ticulars as to the arrangements for the policeman’s rest-day. In 
a large number of districts no steps have yet been taken, or the 
arrangements are incomplete or under consideration. The 
estimated additional cost, of course, varies greatly ; in most cases 
it is only a few hundred pounds.]} 

County Courts (PLAINTS AND Sittincs) : Return from every County 
Court in England and Wales of the total number of Plaints, etc., 
entered in each court during 1912, ete. H. of C. 271. 1s. 4d. 

Bankruptcy, 1912: Tairtrera GENERAL ANNUAL REPORT BY THE 
Boarp or TRADE UNDER SECTION 131 oF THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, 
1883. H. of C. 262. 7d. 


Post Office, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 


TELEPHONE TRUNK SysTEM. RETURN SHOWING FOR THE TELEPHONE 
TRUNK SYSTEM FOR EACH OF THE PAST 10 YEARS THE TOTAL 
NUMBER OF CALLS, THE TOTAL NUMBER OF TRUNK LINES, ETC. H. 
of C. 269. 4d. 

[Gives also the total mileage, the average duration per call, the 
average number of calls per trunk per day, the average number of 
calls per busy hour, the total number of trunk operators, the 
average number of calls per operator per day, and the average 
cost for operating per call.] 

SeLtect CoMMITTEE ON Marcont’s Wiretess TeLecrapn Co., Lrp., 
AGREEMENT : Index and Digest of Evidence. H. of C. 152. 54d. 

Marconi’s Wrretess TeLecrapn Co., Lrp.: Copy of Agreement 
between the Company, Commendatore Gulielmo Marconi, and the 
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Postmaster-General with regard to the establishment of a chain 
of Imperial Wireless Stations, etc. H. of C. 217. 6d. 

[The revised agreement, dated July 30th, 1913, together with 
the Treasury Minute.] 

AMERICAN Mai. SERVICE: OMISSION OF CALL AT QUEENSTOWN BY 
Cunarp Packets. Cd. 7007. 1d. 

[Correspondence between the Cunard Company and the Post 
Office, necessitated by the failure to comply with the provision 
of the mail contract as regards the call at Queenstown in the case 
of the ** Lusitania ’’ and ** Mauretania.” The contract, of course, 
was entered into before the building of the largest liners, which 
cannot enter Queenstown Harbour save at great risk. The 
only practicable alternative, says the Post Office, is to arrange 
for the embarkation of all mails at Liverpool.] 


Public Health. 


Forty-SECOND ANNUAL REporRT OF THE LocAt. GOVERNMENT Boarp, 
1912-13. SUPPLEMENT IN CONTINUATION OF THE REPORT OF THE 
MepiIcAL OFFICER OF THE BOARD FOR 1912-13, CONTAINING A 
SECOND Report ON INFANT AND CHILD MORTALITY BY THE MEDICAL 
OFFICER OF THE Boarp. Cd. 6909. 2s. (See review, p. 5.) 

Locat GOVERNMENT Boarp: Report on Venereal Diseases, by Dr. 
R. W. Johnstone, with an introduction by the Medical Officer of 
the Board. Cd. 7029. 24d. (See review, p. 11.) 

HIGHLANDS AND IsLANDS MEDICAL SERVICE COMMITTEE: Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Committee appointed by the Treasury 
to inquire into the provision of Medical Attendance in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, with Index to Evidence. Vol. II. 
Cd. 6920. 5s. 2d. 

Roya COMMISSION ON SEWAGE DisposaL: E1icura REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS. STANDARDS AND TESTS FOR SEWAGE AND 
SEWAGE EFFLUENTS DISCHARGING INTO RIVERS AND STREAMS. 
Vol. Il. Appendix. By Dr. G. McGowan, Mr. C. C. Frye and 
Mr. G. B. Kershaw. Cd. 6943. 2s. 9d. 


Trade, Commerce, and Navigation. 


Boarp or TrRADE—COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE. REPORTS 
TO THE Boarp or TRADE ON THE CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS OF 
British TRADE IN CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIA, AND VENE- 
ZUELA, by Mr. G. T. Milne, Special Commissioner of the Advisory 
Committee to the Board of Trade on Commercial Intelligence. 
Cd. 6969. 2s. 3d. (See review, p. 9.) 

ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES AND Bririsu Possessions, 1912, ETc. 
Vol. Il. Cd. 6970. 4s. 1d. 

MERCHANT SHippinG Acts, 1894 vo 1906. RetTurRN or ALL Britis 
AND FOREIGN SHIPS ORDERED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE OR ITS 
OFFICERS DURING THE PERIOD FROM Ist JULY, 1912, To 30TH JUNE, 
1913, TO BE PROVISIONALLY DETAINED AS UNSAFE. Cd. 7036. 1d. 

[During the year under review 31 ships (21 of which were of 
foreign nationality) were reported and all found unsafe as cases 
of over-loading, improper loading, or undermanning. In every 
case the ships were reported by Government officers. ] 

RETURN OF THE PRODUCE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
FROM AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND DURING THE YEAR 1912. 
H. of C. 249. 4d. 

{Figures of the imports of chilled and frozen meat, wool, skins, 
butter, cheese, corn and fruit.] 

REPORT TO THE BOARD OF TRADE ON THE TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND 
for the year 1912, by H.M. Trade Commissioner for New Zealand 
(Mr. W. G. Wickham). Cd. 7030. 3d. 

Report TO THE BoAaRD OF TRADE ON THE TRADE OF THE UNION 
or Sournu ArricA FOR THE YEAR 1912, by H.M. Trade Com- 
missioner for South Africa. Cd. 7023. 6d. 


Transport. 


Turrp Report or tHe Roapv Boarp. H. of C. 222. 8d. 

REPORT BY THE BoarD or TRADE OF THEIR PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 
Tramways Act, 1870, DURING THE SESSION oF 1913. Cd. 7035. 
4d. , 

REPORT FROM TOE SELECT COMMITTEE ON Motor Trarric. H. of C. 
278. 44d. 

[The criticisms and recommendations of this Select Committee 
have been very fully dealt with in the daily and technical Press.] 

OnE HuNDRED AND E1GuTra REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
CALEDONIAN CANAL. H. of C. 208. 2d. 

[The results of the year ended April 30th, 1913, were not so 
satisfactory as those of previous years. The falling off in receipts 
is accounted for mainly by a large diminution in the number of 
passages by drifters, due to the failure of the Irish fishing: 
many of the boats sailing to other grounds and returning by the 
Pentland Firth instead of by the Canal.] 

RETURNS OF THE CapiITaL, TRAFFIC, RECEIPTS AND WorkKING Ex- 
PENDITURE OF THE RAILWAY COMPANIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
FOR THE YEAR 1912. Cd. 6954. Is. 3d. 


Unemployment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE : First REPORT ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE Boarp or TRADE UNDER Part II. or THE NATIONAL INSUR- 
ANCE Act, 1911, with Appendices. Cd. 6965. 9d. (See review, 
p. 2. 

UNEMPLOYED WoRKMEN’S Act, 1905: Return as to the Proceedings 
of Distress Committees in England and Wales and of the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London during the year ended March 31st, 
1913. H. of C. 234. 3d. 


Miscellaneous. 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HovsE or LorpDs ON 
Computsory TAKING oF LAND (INSANITARY PROPERTY) ; together 
with the Proceedings of the Committee and Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendices. H. of C. 66. 34d. 

{Although this Committee held only two meetings, they “are of 
opinion that, on the whole, the balance of advantages and disadvan- 
tages inclines against the proposed clause, and they are not prepared 
to recommend its embodiment in Bills for the acquisition of sites 
such as is desired by the London County Council.” The report 
is followed by two appendices—the first a statement on behalf of 
the L.C.C., the second a memorandum by Mr. Gray, Counsel to 
the Chairman of Committees, stating the opposite point of view.] 


Sotpiers’ EMpLoymeENT. Return “ of the number of persons holding, 
on the 31st day of March, 1913, (1) Established, (2) Unestablished, 
Appointments as Messengers, Postmen, Watchers, Warders, 
Park-keepers, Attendants, Porters, and similar situations, other 
than clerical appointments, in the several Government Depart- 
ments, showing the number of such persons who previously 
served in His Majesty’s Regular Army and Navy, and the per- 
centage of places held by ex-Army and ex-Navy men to the other 
places in question.” H. of C.197. 4d. 

[The total number of persons on the established staff is 55,399, 
and on the unestablished staff 9,839. Of these the total number who 
have previously served in the Army or Navy is 19,542, this making 
29°96 per cent. of the total number employed in the various non- 
clerical capacities.] 

British Museum. Copy of account of the Income and Expenditure 
of the British Museum (Special Trust Funds) for the year ending 
March 31st, 1913 ; and return of the Number of Persons admitted 
to visit the Museum and the British Museum (Natural History) 
in each year from 1907 to 1912, both years inclusive ; together 
with a Statement of the Progress made in the Arrangement and 
Description of the Collections, and an Account of Objects added 
to them in the year 1912. H.of C.57. 104d. 

[The number of visitors to the General Collections during 1912 
was 754,872, constituting a record, and to the Natural History 
Collections the number was 455,613, slightly below the average 
for the last few years. An extraordinarily varied lot of acquisitions 
is listed ; among which, we note, are two English incunabula, a set 
of 36 original letters of Erasmus, an undescribed first state of 
Diirer’s ‘* Melancholia,” a representative collection of English 
etchings by contemporary artists, and antiquities without number.] 


Historica, Manuscripts CoMMIssIoN: Report ON MANUSCRIPTS 
mm Various Conztecrions. Vol. VIII. Tart MANuSCRIPTS OF 
THE Hon. FrepERICK LinpLEY Woop, M. L. S. CLemMenrts, Esq@., 
S. Poitie Unwin, Ese. Cd. 6639. 2s. 9d. (See review, p. 13.) 

REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS AND DEBATES 
Reports, together with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. H. of C. 224. 54d. 
(See review, p. 6.) 

PrivATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) Act, 1899: RETURN 
OF ALL THE Drarr PROVISIONAL ORDERS under the Private 
Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act which in the Session of 1913 
have been reported on by Commissioners ; together with the 
names of the Commissioners, etc. H. of C. 289. 4d. 

TRADE, COMMERCE, AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE: Return for the 
United Kingdom for various years since 1851, showing popula- 
tion, death-rate, birth-rate, paupers, cost of poor relief, imports 
and exports of food and drink, ete. H. of C. 248. 4d. 

Report OF THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL TO THE BOARD OF VISITORS OF 
THE Roya OpservATORY, GREENWICH, Cd. 6929. 2d. 

[Contains a summary of all the work done at the Greenwich 
Observatory in the year ended May 10, 1913.] 

Fourtn Report OF THE RoyAL COMMISSION APPOINTED TO INVEN- 
TORY THE ANCIENT AND HistoricAL MONUMENTS AND CoN- 
STRUCTIONS OF WALES AND MonMouTHSHIRE. Cd. 6927. 1d. 

INDEX AND DIGEST OF EVIDENCE FROM THE JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 
on Gas Avuruorities (RestpvuaAL Propucts), SEssIon 1912. 
H. of C. 392. 3d. 

SpeciAL REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON LocaAL LEGIS- 
LATION. H. of C. 267. 1d. 

RETURN SHOWING THE WoRK DONE IN THE LAND REGIsTRY in each of 
the years 1910, 1911 and 1912. H.of C. 210. 1d. 

[Showing the number, value and acreage of estates, the titles 
to which were registered, the number of estates registered under 
the Small Holdings Acts, the total number of separate titles on, 
or removed from, the register, etc.] 
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